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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 

Washington,  D.C,  Septemher  8, 193Jf. 
Sir:  I  transmit  herewith  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1934. 
Respectfully, 

Nils  A.  Olsen,  uhtef. 

Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  effort  in  agriculture  in  which  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  played  an  important  part.  The  con- 
tinuing activities  of  the  Bureau,  however,  have  been  carried  forward  with 
constantly  growing  public  demand  for  economic  information,  although  some 
curtailments  were  necessary  under  the  economy  program.  These  activities 
include  fact-finding  and  analysis,  disseminating  information,  administering 
specific  laws,  and  conducting  various  services.  The  work  covers  the  keeping 
of  a  never-ending  record  of  the  crops  and  animals — production,  movement  in 
trade,  consumption.  It  includes  the  development  of  uniform  grades  and  stand- 
ards and  marketing  practices  to  promote  more  efficient  distribution  of  farm 
products.  It  means  providing  the  country  with  the  daily  and  hourly  news  of 
supplies,  prices,  and  markets ;  conducting  research  into  the  manifold  economic 
problems  of  farm  and  market;  acting  as  official  umpire  in  respect  to  various 
phases  of  agricultural  business  which  are  affected  with  a  public  interest. 

The  Bureau's  capacity  as  an  economic  research  and  service  agency  is  well 
illustrated  by  its  contribution  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
program.  The  present  broad  program  of  national  planning  in  agriculture  could 
not  have  been  undertaken  without  the  basic  data  on  production  and  distribution 
which  this  organization  has  been  assembling  for  years. 

The  staff  of  the  Bureau,  in  Washington  and  in  the  States,  has  worked  long 
hours  assembling  statistical  facts,  working  out  production  quotas,  speeding  the 
necessary  checking  of  contracts,  and  serving  on  the  many  boards  and  com- 
mittees required  to  plan  and  execute  so  vast  a  program.  Where  the  fact- 
finding agencies  and  personnel  of  the  Bureau  have  been  in  a  position  to  help 
In  any  part  of  the  A.A.A.  activities  they  have  done  so  and  in  all  respects  have 
given  their  best  efforts  to  make  this  program  successful. 

RELIEF  AND  DROUGHT-EMERGENCY  WORK 

The  great  drought  of  1934  piled  up  an  additional  load  of  economic  problems 
and  added  greatly  to  our  work.  The  Bureau  was  ready  to  provide  the  ground- 
work of  facts  upon  which  the  relief  program  could  be  based.  Such  emergency 
work  of  the  past  year  is  cited,  not  merely  to  report  our  activities  under  the 
law  but  to  suggest  the  scope  of  this  organization  as  a  unit  in  national  service. 

An  activity  which  has  loomed  large  in  the  last  year  relates  to  the  new  trade 
negotiations  with  foreign  countries.  Together  with  the  Department  of  State 
and  other  departments,  the  Bureau  has  had  a  part  in  laying  the  factual  ground- 
work for  such  negotiations.  It  has  been  necessary  to  direct  a  large  amount  of 
statistical  research  into  the  possibilities  of  international  trade  and  the  extent 
of  competition  between  domestic  and  foreign  agricultural  products. 
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During  the  past  year  a  far-reacMng  revision  of  the  grain  standards  was  com- 
pleted. The  changes  are  designed  more  adequately  to  reflect  variations  in 
quality  and  thereby  promote  the  payment  of  prices  to  growers  according  to  the 
quality  of  grain  produced.  New  standards  were  also  added  for  certain  grains, 
such  as  malting  barley,  flaxseed,  and  Mixed  Grain. 

Another  outstanding  development  is  in  the  field  of  grade  and  staple  esti- 
mates for  cotton.  This  service  has  been  brought  closer  to  the  cotton  farmer. 
A  report  was  made  to  Congress  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session,  which 
proposed  an  expanded  program  of  classing  all  cotton  for  farmers  and  develop- 
ing a  market  news  service  that  would  keep  the  cotton  growers  intimately  in 
touch  with  current  market  developments. 

A  typical  example  of  the  new  economic  problems  which  are  always  arising 
is  the  increase  in  the  direct  marketing  of  hogs.  The  Bureau  was  called  upon 
during  the  year  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  direct  marketing  of 
hogs,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  effect  of  this  system  of  marketing  on  hog 
prices  to  the  farmer.  This  study  is  now  nearly  completed  and  a  report  will  be 
available  in  the  near  future.  It  will  present  valuable  information  on  this 
moot  subject  and  make  suggestions  for  improving  the  handling  and  marketing 
of  hogs. 

Other  important  developments  in  marketing  include  the  growth  of  motor- 
truck distribution,  large-scale  retailing,  and  the  extension  of  marketing  agree- 
ments under  the  AgTicultural  Adjustment  Act.  The  public  questions  involved 
in  transportation,  processing,  and  marketing  in  the  light  of  these  various  new 
factors  make  it  necessary  to  secure  more  adequate  groundwork  of  fact  than 
we  now  have.  The  Bureau  has  taken  steps  to  initiate  special  research  work 
in  this  field  and  is  about  to  create  a  new  division  which  will  be  devoted  to 
research  within  this  definite  field  of  marketing. 

Touching  upon  the  Bureau's  activities  as  related  to  the  general  economic 
situation  of  this  past  year,  several  Civil  Works  Administration  projects  were 
conducted  which  made  possible  the  employment  of  several  thousand  people. 
On  one  project,  involving  the  collection  of  data  on  tax  delinquency  and  land 
transfers,  7,000,000  individual  records  were  obtained  that  provided  employment 
for  about  7,800  persons  under  the  direction  of  our  staff.  Some  of  the  data 
obtained  under  this  project,  together  with  other  information  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  on  the  farm-tax  situation,  were  embodied  in  a  report  to  Congress  and 
published  as  House  Document  No.  406,  Seventy-third  Congi-ess.  second  session. 

CURRENT  ECONOMIC  INFORMATION 

As  a  fact-finding  and  distributing  agency  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics has  met  its  greatest  opportunity  during  the  year.  The  intense  govern- 
mental activity  has  created  a  need  for  facts  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  planning 
action  and  for  adapting  plans  to  changing  conditions. 

A.A.A.   AND   DROUGHT   INCREASE   THE   USE   OF   CROP  ESTIMATES 

That  accurate  statistics  of  acreage  and  production  of  crops  and  numbers  of 
livestock  are  indispensable  to  an  intelligent  agi-iculture  has  been  frequently 
demonstrated  this  year.  The  official  crop  and  livestock  estimates  of  the  Bureau 
have  probably  been  more  widely  used  by  both  governmental  and  private  agencies 
than  ever  before.  The  demand  has  been  for  more  detailed  reports  since  the 
adjustment  program  called  for  estimates  by  counties.  Some  curtailment  was 
necessary  in  the  dairy,  fruit,  and  vegetable  reports,  but  in  general  the  regular 
crop-reporting  service  for  most  crops  was  maintained  on  practically  the  same 
basis  as  during  the  previous  year. 

Difficult  problems  in  crop  estimating,  created  by  the  unprecedented  drought 
which  began  early  last  spring,  were  met  by  special  action.  Development  of 
special  means  to  measure  what  has  taken  place,  extensive  travel,  and  many 
special  surveys  have  been  necessary,  culminating  in  a  comprehensive  survey  in 
June,  July,  August,  and  September,  covering  the  entire  country.  A  daily 
record  of  the  spread  of  the  drought  was  provided  as  a  basis  for  the  designation 
of  emergency  and  secondary  drought  counties  during  a  period  of  over  3  months. 

Both  the  AVashiugton  staff  and  the  field  oflices  took  an  active  part  in  such 
emergency  activities  as  the  com-hog  campaign,  the  1934  cotton  program  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  work  in 
the  General  Crops  Section  of  the  A. A. A.,  and  in  connection  with  marketing 
agreements  covering  various  commodities.    The  Bureau's  statisticians  in  prac- 
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tically  all  States  assisted  local  boards  of  review  which  were  set  up  to  pass  on 
and  approve  contracts  before  forwarding  them  to  Washington.  The  Bureau 
provided  the  information  upon  which  county  quotas  for  corn,  hogs,  and  cotton 
were  established,  and  the  field  offices  handled  the  tabulation  of  the  contracts. 
Through  a  corps  of  traveling  statisticians  in  each  State  assistance  was  given 
the  counties  in  checking  and  correcting  the  contracts  to  bring  them  within  the 
established  quotas. 

COTTON  QUOTAS  UNDER  THE  BANKHEAD  LAW 

After  the  passage  of  the  Bankhead  Act,  the  Bureau  made  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  ginnings  by  counties  and  suggested  tentative  county  quotas  for  each 
State  which,  with  some  slight  changes,  have  been  adopted  by  the  A.A.A.  Dur- 
ing the  current  year  the  State  statisticians  are  acting  as  advisory  consultants 
to  the  State  cotton  allotment  boards  and  members  of  their  stalf  are  assisting  in 
the  tabulation  and  analysis  of  the  applications  of  cotton  producers  for  allot- 
ments under  the  act. 

SPECIAL  ESTIMATES  AND  REPORTS  FOR  THE  A.A.A. 

Chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  wheat  and  corn-hog  programs  of  the  A.A.A.,  the 
work  on  grain  was  greatly  increased.  County  estimates  of  wheat  acreage, 
yield,  and  production  for  each  of  the  years  1928  to  1932  were  prepared  for 
the  Wheat  Section  of  that  Administration.  County  estimates  of  corn  acreage 
for  1932  and  1933  and  of  corn  yields  for  1924  to  1933  were  prepared  for  the 
Com  and  Hog  Section.  In  addition  there  have  been  frequent  calls  for  special 
information  needed  in  connection  with  other  adjustment  programs. 

The  drought  brought  the  need  for  frequent  and  detailed  information  concern- 
ing prospective  grain  production  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

Through  cooperation  with  the  General  Crops  Section  of  the  A.A.A.  which 
needed  special  information  relating  to  fruits  for  use  in  connection  with  mar- 
keting agreements,  arrangements  were  completed  recently  to  increase  the  scope 
and  number  of  fruit  reports.  Special  surveys  are  being  undertaken  covering 
citrus  fruits  in  California,  Texas,  and  Florida,  and  pears  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  REPORTS  CURTAILED 

It  has  been  impossible  to  maintain  even  the  program  of  basic  reports  of  tiie 
fruit  and  vegetable  crop  as  curtailed  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Several 
additional  reports  for  which  there  is  a  considerable  demand  were  eliminated^ — ■ 
the  reports  giving  stocks  of  cabbage  and  onions  on  hand  November  1,  and  the 
January  1  report  on  potato  stocks  and  utilization.  Other  basic  reports  on 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  canning  crops  have  been  maintained  in  spite  of  a  de- 
creased personnel  and  an  increased  demand  from  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  and  other  agencies  for  more  detailed  analyses  of  crop  statistics 
and  for  supplemental  information  regarding  restricted  areas. 

NEW  DATA  ON  THE  COUNTRY'S  LIVESTOCK 

Because  of  the  emergency  hog-reduction  program  conducted  in  September 
1933  and  the  corn-hog  reduction  program  inaugurated  late  in  1933,  by  the 
A.A.A.,  special  identical  comparisons  were  made  to  determine  to  what  extent 
the  statements  on  the  pig-survey  cards  of  December  1933  and  June  1934  were 
influenced  by  these  governmental  activities.  Data  from  the  corn-hog  pro- 
gram were  available  for  use  in  preparing  the  June  1934  pig-crop  report  for 
the  principal  hog-producing  States  and  the  estimates  were  revised  for  some 
States,  from  1930  to  date,  on  the  basis  of  tins  information. 

Data  relating  to  tlie  amount  and  value  of  production  of  and  income  from 
hogs  from  1930  to  1932  were  revised.  Continued  research  on  the  problem 
of  reconciling  the  data  on  production  and  disappoarancf^  of  livestock.  le^'ds 
to  the  expectation  of  making  a  final  revision  of  these  data  by  States,  from 
1924,  within  the  next  year. 

Important  additional  check  data  obtained  included  (1)  the  number  of 
hogs  purchased  direct  by  125  Ohio  packers;  (2)  the  number  of  cattle,  calves, 
and  hogs  purchased  by  about  25  Alabama  packers;  and  (3)  the  State  of 
origin  of  the  wool  handled  by  concerns  doing  business  with  governmental 
credit  agencies  as  reported  by  the  Wool  and  Mohair  Advisory  Committee. 
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In  reviewing  tlie  indications  of  changes  in  nunbers  of  livestock  on  farms 
January  1,  1934,  these  data  were  reviewed  by  species  rather  than  by  States 
for  the  first  time. 

ESTABLISHING  COUNTY  QUOTAS  ON  HO€?S 

Livestock  statisticians  prepared  much  livestock  information  directly  for 
the  A.A.A.  and  aided  in  establishing  State  and  county  hog  quotas.  One  of 
the  largest  projects  was  the  making,  over  a  period  of  several  months,  of 
preliminary  estimates  of  county  hog  production  for  all  the  important  hog- 
producing  counties  for  all  States  except  the  New  England  group,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Louisiana,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  and 
California. 

DAIRY  ESTIMATES  LIMITED 

Collection,  analysis,  and  distribution  of  information  relative  to  dairy  pro- 
duction had  to  be  curtailed  in  both  the  field  and  the  Washington  offices. 
The  inquiry  formerly  sent  monthly  to  a  large  list  of  dairymen  and  farmers 
was  reduced  to  a  quarterly  basis,  thus  greatly  limiting  the  information  col- 
lected on  trend  of  production,  utilization  of  milk,  rate  of  feeding,  changes 
in  numbers,  changes  in  freshening  dates,  proportion  of  the  cows  milked, 
butterfat  test,  calves  sucking,  etc.  Some  questionnaires  have  been  discontinued 
although  the  demand  for  the  information  thus  gained  has  increased  greatly. 

GATHERING  INFORMATION  FROM  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Special  investigations  were  made  of  foreign  governmental  activities  in 
respect  to  marketing  schemes  and  production-control  programs.  These  activi- 
ties were  studied  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  effect  on  American  agriculture 
and  as  examples  of  what  other  countries  are  doing  to  assist  their  farmers. 
Representatives  of  the  Bureau's  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  played  an  active 
part  in  connection  with  the.  international  wheat  agreement  signed  in  London 
in  August  1933. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES  CURTAILING  LIVESTOCK  SURPLUSES 

In  the  completion  of  special  field  studies  of  plans  for  aiding  livestock 
industries  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands,  the  prob- 
able effect  of  these  plans  on  the  export  markets  for  American  pork  products 
was  given  particular  attention.  In  general  the  deficit  pork-producing  countries 
are  attempting  to  expand  production  and  to  reduce  import  requirements  and 
surplus-producing  countries  are  curtailing  production  as  an  adjustment  to 
reduced  foreign  outlets.  The  curtailment  programs  have  been  far  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  expansion  programs. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  EXPORT  MARKETS  FOR  AMERICAN  PORK 

Study  of  the  German  fat  program  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Germany 
cannot  hope,  with  its  existing  resources,  to  become  self-sufficient  in  fats  without 
the  greatest  sacrifices  in  its  general  economy.  Great  Britain  is  experiencing 
such  serious  difficulties  in  its  program  for  expansion  of  the  hog  industry  that 
it  seems  extremely  doubtful  w^hether  British  production  can  be  developed  to 
the  point  at  which  it,  together  with  supplies  from  Empire  countries,  will  meet 
present  demands  of  British  consumers  for  pork  products.  Denmark,  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  cured  pork  for  the  British  market,  has  greatly  curtailed  pro- 
duction to  keep  within  home  demand  and  the  British  quota.  The  Netherlands 
has  effected  considerable  reduction  in  hog  numbers  but  is  having  difficulty 
in  bringing  seasonal  production  to  conform  to  the  seasonal  demand  in  restricted 
foreign  markets.  With  a  recovery  in  business  conditions  abroad  it  seems 
probable  that  American  exports  of  pork  products  can  be  substantially  increased 
from  the  low  levels  of  the  depression.  Much  will  depend  on  the  actions  of 
deficit  countries  with  respect  to  import  restrictions  but  there  is  a  sound  basis 
for  thinking  that  such  restrictions  can  be  substantially  reduced  through 
reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

EUROPEAN  MILLERS  AND  BAKERS  PREFER  AMERCAN  WHEAT 

An  investigation  of  European-wheat  consumption  was  concluded.  There 
have  been  marked  shifts  in  the  sources  of  supply  of  bread  grains  in  the 
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European  countries,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  increased  consumption  of 
domestic  wheat  from  the  large  crops  of  1932  and  19.33  but  the  study  brings 
the  conclusion  that  with  a  return  of  world-wheat  prices  to  a  higher  level,  the 
long-standing  preferences  of  millers  and  bakers  for  certain  classes  of  overseas 
wheat  will  reassert  themselves.  Other  things  being  equal,  most  European 
millers  and  bakers  prefer  to  use  Canadian-spring  and  American  hard-winter 
wheats  above  all  other  types  of  wheat. 

The  spread  between  prices  of  bread  and  prices  of  wheat  in  several  European 
countries  is  now  being  studied.  These  spreads  have  been  consistently  nar- 
rower in  the  foreign  countries  studied  than  those  prevailing  in  the  United 
States. 

COTTON  COMPETITION  IN  EGYPT,  ANGLO-EGYPTIAN  SUDAN,  AND  BRAZIL 

Studies  of  cotton  production  in  ,  Egypt  and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  were 
completed  and  the  results  published.  In  Egypt  there  are  distinct  limitations 
in  the  possibilities  of  the  expansion  of  cotton  acreage  but  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  toward  increasing  the  proportion  of  shorter  staple  cotton  and  this 
cotton  is  more  directly  competitive  with  American  cotton  on  the  world  market 
than  the  bulk  of  the  Egyptian  cotton  produced  in  the  past.  Cotton  production 
in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  has  fallen  far  short  of  the  potentialities  ascribed 
to  it  in  earlier  years  and  serious  diflaculties  stand  in  the  way  of  further 
marked  expansion  of  production.  A  study  of  cotton  production  in  Brazil  was 
begun  late  in  the  fiscal  year. 

COTTON  STAPLE  LENGTH  IMPROVING 

For  the  sixth  year,  reports  were  made  on  the  grade  and  staple  length  of  the 
cotton  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  of  cotton  ginned  up  to  specified 
dates  during  the  season.  Regular  reports  were  published  weekly  at  each  of 
five  field  oflSces  covering  separately  each  major  soil  region  of  the  cotton- 
growing  States. 

Appreciable  increase  in  the  staple  length  of  the  crop  as  a  whole  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  4  years.  In  1928  about  14  percent  was  of  lengths 
shorter  than  seven-eighths  of  an  inch ;  by  the  end  of  the  following  year  this 
figure  had  increased  to  20  percent. 

Each  year  since  1929-30  has  shown  a  progressive  improvement,  and  in 
1933-34  the  proportion  of  cotton  less  than  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  staple 
was  only  about  4  percent.  The  proportions  of  seven-eights-inch  cotton  in 
successive  crops  has  varied  but  little  from  year  to  year,  and  the  decreases  in 
cotton  shorter  than  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  have  been  accompanied  by  in- 
creases in  the  proportions  of  cotton  longer  than  seven-eighths,  principally  of 
desirable  lengths  ranging  from  if  to  ItW  inches  in  staple. 

Evidence  is  clear  that  the  grade  and  staple  reports  have  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  this  result  by  bringing  home  the  facts  regarding  crop  quality  in 
many  hundreds  of  cotton-growing  communities,  by  causing  growers  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  quality  in  its  bearing  on  value,  and  by  awakening 
interest  in  improvement  on  the  part  of  community  leaders,  and  at  the  same 
time  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  State  agencies  in  their  own  work  in  this 
direction. 

To  encourage  such  use,  the  Bureau  began  by  supplying  at  the  end  of  each 
season  to  each  cooperating  ginner  a  summarized  statement  of  the  grades  and 
staples  ginned  by  him  during  the  season.  In  1932,  in  response  to  ginners'  and 
growers'  requests  for  more  detailed  information,  this  service  was  further 
developed  by  sending  to  the  gins,  as  soon  as  the  samples  were  classed,  copies 
of  classification  sheets  on  which  the  periodical  reports  are  based,  but  without 
Identification  of  the  bales  to  which  the  data  applied.  This  service  covered 
more  than  840,000  bales. 

It  was  then  urged  that  the  service  would  be  more  useful  to  growers  if 
numbers  identifying  each  individual  bale  classed  could  be  furnished  along 
with  the  grade  and  staple  information.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1933-34 
season,  through  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  ginners,  each  ginner 
agreed  to  furnish  samples  without  cost  other  than  transportation,  and  the 
Bureau  agreed  to  furnish  the  desired  information  regarding  each  bale.  More 
than  740,000'  samples  were  classed,  and  growers  were  notified  of  the  class 
of  each  bale  through  the  cooperating  ginners. 
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GROWERS  MUST  KNOW  THE  QUALITY  OF  THEIR  COTTON 

Although  primarily  a  reporting  service,  the  grade  and  staple  statistics 
work  has  contributed  to  far-reaching  developments  in  the  field  of  marketing. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  prices  to  farmers  in  local  markets  have  reflected 
only  partially  the  premiums  paid  for  su'perior  quality  in  central  markets.  Re- 
cent studies  show  that,  although  the  annual  net  premium  value  of  the  entire 
crop  in  central  markets  over  the  value  of  Middling  seven-eighths-inch  cotton 
(the  quality  to  which  price  quotations  are  related),  has  been  calculated  as 
ranging  from  S6,000,COO  to  more  than  $25,000,000,  only  about  35  percent,  on 
the  average,  of  the  premiums  for  grade  and  15  percent  of  the  premiums  for 
staple  reach  growers.  On  the  other  hand,  growers'  discounts  on  the  lower 
grades  and  staples  have  been  less  than  those  prevailing  in  central  markets. 
This  failure  to  remunerate  producers  of  superior  qualities  with  the  premiums 
prevailing  in  the  central  markets  and  the  overpaying  for  lower  qualities  obvi- 
ously tend  to  encourage  the  production  of  lower-quality  cotton. 

This  situation  will  probably  never  be  satisfactorily  met  until  growers  have 
adequate  facilities  for  having  their  cotton  classed  in  advance  of  sale  and  for 
obtaining  market-price  information  currently.  Practical  benefits  to  be  antici- 
pated from  such  a  service  are  suggested  by  reports  received  from  many  growers 
and  their  ginners  who  cooperated  in  the  grade  and  staple  statistics  work  in 
1933-34.  Interviewed  ginners  indicated  that  the  majority  of  growers  had  sold 
from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  their  cotton  before  the  information  concern- 
ing its  classification  had  been  received  at  the  gin,  but  more  than  one-third 
of  the  growers,  when  questioned,  replied  that  when  they  knew  the  grade  and 
staple  of  their  cotton  they  could  bargain  with  buyers  and  obtain  higher  prices. 
About  one-half  of  the  ginner  buyers  who  were  questioned  stated  that  when  the 
information  was  available  in  time  they  either  bought  cotton  on  the  Government 
class  or  used  the  Government  class  as  a  guide  in  determining  the  price  to  be 
paid. 

Since  the  grade  and  staple  statistics  work,  in  keeping  with  the  intent  of  the 
authorizing  legislation,  is  organized  to  yield  maximum  information  on  the 
quality  of  the  crop  rather  than  to  provide  a  classing  service  to  growers,  the 
establishment  of  an  expeditious  classing  service  for  growers  raises  a  new 
question.  The  possibilities  of  creating  such  a  service  received  attention  from 
Congress  last  session,  and  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  was 
prepared  on  facilities  now  available  to  growers  and  the  possibility  of  making 
the  service  general.  This  report,  published  by  the  House  as  Public  Document 
405,  of  the  Seventy-third  Congress,  Second  session,  is  now  being  widely 
considered. 

MARKET  NEWS  SERVICE 

Emergency  activities  in  agriculture  have  stimulated  an  increased  and  wide- 
spread demand  for  different  types  of  information  based  on  the  market  news  serv- 
ices. The  result  has  been  an  unprecedented  demand  for  all  types  of  data,  not 
only  for  recent  years  but  for  earlier  years,  on  which  to  make  comparisons. 
This  demand  has  served  to  indicate  some  of  the  ty£)es  of  new  work  which  is 
needed  to  round  out  our  information  service  on  such  items  as  production,  move- 
ment to  market,  and  consumption. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  SERVICE  COMPLETED  NINETEENTH  YEAR 

The  market  news  service  on  fruits  and  vegetables  completed  its  nineteenth 
year  of  operation  and  maintained  a  program  of  distribution  of  approximately 
1.100,000  market  and  other  special  reports  to  a  mailing  list  of  more  than 
76,000  names  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States.  A  reduction  of  reports  issued 
and  of  names  on  mailing  lists  was  due  to  the  temporary  discontinuance  of  all 
reports  for  a  short  period  after  July  1,  the  delayed  reopening  of  some  market 
stations  and  the  permanent  closing  of  two,  and  the  discontinuance  of  several 
special  reports.  Twenty  market  stations  and  41  field  offices  were  continued  in 
operation. 

SPECLA.L  NEWS  SERVICE  FOR  A.A.A. 

Special  market  news  services  were  performed  in  cooperation  with  the  A.A.A. 
on  certain  fruits  covered  by  marketing  agreements,  namely  citrus  fruits  and 
northwestern  deciduous  fruits.    These  services  were  particularly  helpful  in 
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the  working  out  and  operation  of  prorating  programs  under  these  agreements 
and  for  the  use  of  the  control  committees.  Periodic  field  travel  was  per- 
formed by  market  news  field  men,  as  representatives  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  to  check  the  accuracy  of  sales  data  furnished  daily  by  shippers 
and  to  obtain  complete  reports  required  under  these  marketing  agreements. 

KEEPING  THE  TOBACCO  GROWERS  POSTED 

Market  news  offices  for  tobacco  were  maintained  during  the  marketing 
season  at  Raleigh,  N.C.,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Clarksville, 
Tenn.  Daily  and  weekly  summaries  of  prices  of  tobacco  by  grades  were 
published  in  mimeographed  form  and  made  available  to  growers  delivering 
their  tobacco  to  auction  warehouses  where  the  tobacco  inspection  service 
was  performed.  The  primary  function  of  such  reports  is  to  enable  growers 
to  compare  prices  received  with  average  market  prices  for  tobacco  of  the 
same  grade,  and  thus  guard  against  acceptance  of  underbids.  Reports  are 
furnished  also  to  the  press  and  to  the  tobacco  trade. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  REPORTS  BASIS  OF  GOVERNMENT  BUYING 

Statistics  regarding  production,  stocks,  prices,  and  consumption  of  dairy 
and  poultry  products  were  used  extensively  by  the  various  emergency  organ- 
izations of  the  Government,  and  particularly  by  the  A.A.A.  in  shaping  its 
policies  and  determining  its  program  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  butter 
and  cheese  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  the  markets  for  these  products  and 
for  relief  distribution.  Contracts  for  the  purchase  of  butter  and  cheese,  when 
based  on  the  current  market,  specified  that  the  prices  reported  by  this  Bureau 
would  be  used  as  the  basis  of  payment.  Payment  for  surplus  milk  in  cities 
where  Federal  milk  licenses  exist  are  based  upon  prices  established  by  the 
Bureau. 

SPOT  NEWS  ON  THE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETS 

The  Bureau  has  standardized  its  methods  of  market  reporting  on  livestock, 
I  meats,  and  wool,  and  of  news  dissemination,  so  that  all  markets  are  treated 
in  exactly  the  same  way.  The  information  on  one  market  is  comparable  with 
that  on  another.  This  service  places  spot  facts  on  supply,  demand,  movement, 
prices,  and  related  information  immediately  within  the  reach  of  the  persons 
who  must  have  these  facts.  The  radio,  telegraph,  and  daily  press  cooperated 
to  an  unusual  extent  in  disseminating  the  market  facts  submitted  by  this 
service.  Through  this  service  the  producer  is  now  in  a  much  better  position 
to  market  his  livestock  advantageously. 

Through  the  radio,  market  information  is  now  on  the  farm  shortly  after 
it  becomes  known  on  the  market,  so  that  many  producers  are  even  better 
advised  than  many  individuals  actually  trading  on  the  markets.  The  service 
has  been  used  effectively  by  those  producers  who  wish  to  market  their  livestock 
direct  as  well  as  by  those  who  patronize  the  central  markets.  The  service 
was  drastically  curtailed  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  as  an  economy  measure, 
but  later  it  was  largely  restored  on  urgent  demand  from  producers  and  the 
trade. 

SEED-REPORTING  SERVICE  HELPS  GROWERS  AND  BUYERS 

The  most  important  seed  reports  were  issued  but  because  of  curtailment  in 
:  funds  and  personnel  some  reports  (price  and  movement,  and  the  weekly  seed 
t    reviews)  were  discontinued. 

Data  obtained  by  the  seed-reporting  service  indicated  that  burdensome  sur- 
\  pluses  of  Kentucky  bluegrass  and  redtop  seed  had  accumulated;  the  situation 
^\  was  relieved  through  purchases  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation. 
[  Best  sources  of  supply  for  seeds  of  plants  suitable  for  reducing  soil  erosion  wera 
I  furnished  to  the  Soil  Erosion  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior.  Need 
I  for  late-forage-crop  seeds  in  drought-stricken  areas  was  anticipated  and  various 
J  agencies  informed  regarding  those  seeds  the  supplies  of  which  seemed  to  be 
I    ample  and  those  which  were  short. 

The  market-news  service  on  grain,  hay,  and  feeds  became  particularly  im- 
j  portant  during  the  summer  as  the  result  of  the  drought  shortage  of  feeds  in 
i  many  areas.  The  Government  activities  for  drought  relief  were  guided  by 
f    information  gathered  by  the  market-news  service  which  maintained  3  offices 
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in  the  Central  West  and  3  on  the  Pacific  coast.  A  regional  service  on  alfalfa 
hay  for  the  Central  West,  Southwest,  and  Pacific  Coast  States  was  operated 
from  Kansas  and  Los  Angeles.  The  rice-news  service  was  operated  from 
Washington,  covering  both  California  and  southern  Rice  Belts.  An  increased 
Interest  in  hops  with  the  repeal  of  _  the  eighteenth  amendment  materially- 
increased  the  use  of  the  hop-market-news  service  which  is  conducted  from 
Portland  and  San  Francisco. 

NEW  COTTON-MARKET  NEWS  ESTABLISHED 

A  weekly  review  of  the  cotton  markets  was  started  during  the  year  and 
developed  into  a  regular  service  distributed  from  Atlanta  and  Memphis  in 
the  Cotton  Belt.  This  review,  which  summarizes  the  outstanding  factors 
in  the  week's  cotton  trade,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  has  been  promptly 
approved  by  the  leading  cotton  growers  and  the  press  throughout  the  South. 
An  official  weekly  summary  of  this  character  has  not  heretofore  been  available 
except  on  a  very  limited  scale  to  southern  newspapers.  This  weekly  review 
is  prepared  on  Saturday  in  Washington  and  telegraphed  to  Atlanta  and 
Memphis,  where  it  is  mimeographed  and  mailed  the  same  day. 

STANDARDIZATION  AND  INSPECTION  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS 

The  large-scale  buying  of  farm  products  by  Government  agencies  and 
the  increased  consumer  interest  in  graded  products  have  been  added  evidence 
during  the  year  of  the  necessity  for  dependable  standardization  work.  The 
Bureau  has  steadily  advanced  its  work  in  this  field  both  in  number  of  products 
covered  by  standards  and  in  the  revisions  and  improvements  of  standards  pre- 
viously established.  The  general  revision  of  the  United  States  grain  standards^ 
the  first  general  revision  that  has  been  made  since  these  standards  were  estab- 
lished in  1916,  was  the  outstanding  work  of  the  year  in  standardization.  These 
revisions  are  described  in  detail  in  another  section  of  this  report,  under  regu- 
latory services.  A  noteworthy  development  of  the  year  has  been  the  growth 
of  interest  among  consumer  groups  in  regard  to  grade  designations  of  farm 
products  in  the  retail  market,  which  would  carry  the  benefits  of  standardiza- 
tion all  the  way  from  producer  to  consumer.  Some  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  toward  the  development  of  grades  particularly  for  consumers. 

STANDARDIZATION  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES— FRESH,  FOR  CANNING,  AND 

CANNED 

Standardization  work  was  continued  on  fruits  and  vegetables — fresh,  for 
canning,  and  canned.  Grades  are  now  available  either  in  officially  promulgated 
or  tentative  form  for  51  fruit  and  vegetable  products  and  a  number  of  tentative 
grades  are  now  practically  ready  for  promulgation. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  INSPECTIONS  INCREASED 

The  Bureau  inspected  318,633  carloads  at  shipping  points  in  cooperation  with 
the  States  and  53,185  cars  in  destination  markets  where  Federal  inspectors 
make  inspections  on  requests  from  receivers  or  shippers.  This  was  an  increase 
of  101,841  cars  at  shipping  points  over  the  number  last  year  and  of  9,200  cars 
in  destination  markets. 

The  Florida  citrus  marketing  agreement  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  required  that  all  cars  should  be  inspected  for  grade  at  time  of 
shipment;  therefore  46,668  more  cars  were  inspected  in  Florida  than  during 
the  previous  year.  Closely  associated  was  the  inspection  of  a  large  percentage 
of  the  shipments  handled  by  the  coastwise  boat  lines.  The  boat  lines 
requested  this  service  as  a  protection  against  unwarranted  claims  for  transit 
deterioration. 

The  Export  Apple  and  Pear  Act  of  1933  required  all  export  shipments  to  be 
accompanied  by  certificates  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  showing  that  the  fruit  meets  the  Federal  or  State  grade  recognized 
by  the  Secretary  as  the  minimum  of  quality  for  shipment  in  export.  This  act 
did  not  materially  increase  the  number  of  inspections  of  export  shipments,  as 
it  has  been  necessary  for  several  years  to  obtain  inspections  to  show  freedom 
from  spray  residues,  but  it  did  materially  improve  the  quality  of  fruit  that 
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moved  in  export  as  it  is  now  unlawful  to  ship  unclassified  and  otlier  low  grades 
of  fruit.  The  inspection  service  required  under  this  act  was  administered  by 
the  Bureau  without  increase  in  funds. 

GRADING  SERVICE  ON  CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Upon  request  by  any  financially  interested  party  such  as  canners,  brokers, 
bankers,  public  warehousemen,  wholesale  grocers,  and  chain-store  operators,  the 
Bureau  inspected,  graded,  and  certified  the  quality  and  condition  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  on  the  basis  of  the  oflScial  or  tentative  grades,  charging 
a  small  fee,  as  usual. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  volunTe  of  this  work  was  occasioned  by  financing  insti- 
tutions which  may  require  concrete  evidence  of  the  quality  of  merchandise 
on  which  they  are  asked  to  make  commodity  loans. 

Considerable  interest  was  noted  on  the  part  of  some  canners  in  labeling 
their  products  in  the  terms  of  the  grades  of  the  Department — Grade  A,  Grade  B, 
etc. 

An  interesting  development  was  the  inauguration  of  futures  trading  in  canned 
products  on  the  Commercial  Exchange  of  Philadelphia.  The  futures  contract 
is  predicated  upon  United  States  grade  C  merchandise  or  better.  All  deliveries 
on  the  futures  contract  are  graded  by  a  Federal  canned-foods  grader  to  ascertain 
whether  the  terms  of  the  contract  relating  to  grade  have  been  met. 

A  number  of  specifications,  predicated  upon  Federal  grades,  to  cover  the 
purchase  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  were  drafted  for  certain  city,  county, 
and  State  governments. 

CONFUSION  IN  HOG  GRADING 

In  connection  with  the  direct-hog-marketing  research  program,  198,551  hogs 
were  graded  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Federal  tentative  hog  standards 
at  livestock  concentration  yards,  auction  markets,  packing  plants,  and  central 
markets,  in  14  States.  While  conducting  this  program"  it  was  found  that  more 
than  72  distinct  local  grade  standards  and  classifications,  besides  the  Bureau's 
standards,  were  in  use  for  hogs  alone.  The  confusion  and  evident  economic 
loss  that  result  from  the  use  of  these  numerous  market  standards  demonstrated 
conclusively  the  need  for  the  application  of  a  single,  simple,  uniform  standard 
if  producers  are  to  be  on  equal  footing  with  those  who  buy  their  hogs  and 
with  those  who  compete  with  them  in  selling. 

PRODUCERS  SHOW  GREAT  INTEREST  IN  LIVESTOCK  GRADE  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Regular  educational  activities  in  livestock  grading  demonstrations,  conducted 
among  ranchers  and  farmers  annually  for  12  years  in  cooperation  with  the  Office 
of  Cooperative  Extension  Work  and  the  State  agricultural  colleges,  was 
continued  in  six  of  the  Intermountain  and  Western  States  and  in  one  of  the 
Southeastern  States.  Fifty-six  meetings  were  held  in  42  counties  with  attend- 
ance of  over  8,000.    Requests  from  8  States  could  not  be  filled. 

In  several  meetings,  held  at  the  State  agricultural  colleges,  students  par- 
ticipated, but  most  of  the  grading  demonstrations  were  held  at  individual 
ranches  where  ranch  livestock  was  used.  The  fat  and  feeder  cattle  and  lambs 
were  graded  according  to  the  Bureau's  standards,  and  breeding  cows  and  ewes 
were  classified  from  a  production  and  marketing  point  of  view.  Ranchers, 
farmers,  and  students  participated  in  the  grading  and  later  put  their  expe- 
riences to  use  in  selecting  livestock  for  market  or  production  purposes. 

Many  persons  drove  over  100  miles  to  attend  these  demonstrations.  In  some 
districts  the  same  ranch  has  been  used  each  year  for  8  or  9  years ;  in  other 
districts  the  ranchers  rotate  the  meetings  throughout  the  territory.  Each  year 
has  witnessed  notable  improvement  in  herds  and  livestock  selected  for  sale. 

MEAT-GRADING   SERVICE  GROWS 

A  larger  volume  of  meat  was  graded,  according  to  official  standards  during 
the  year,  without  increase  in  force.  This  increase  was  due  largely  to  the 
increasing  consumer  realization  of  the  quality  significance  of  the  grade  names 
stamped  on  the  meat. 

Meats  graded  in  response  to  consumer  demand  totaled  275,586,472  pounds, 
or  an  increase  of  19.2  percent  over  the  previous  year.  Beef  graded  and 
stamped  totaled  257,760,853  pounds,  an  increase  of  44,281,385  pounds  or  20.7 
87538—34  2 
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percent  over  the  quantity  graded  and  stamped  during  tlie  previous  year. 
TMs  was  5.2  percent  of  the  total  quantity  of  beef  produced  tliroughout  the 
United  States  under  Federal  inspection.  Beef  graded  and  stamped  was 
largely  in  the  Prime,  Choice,  and  Good  grades ;  the  quantity  graded  and 
stamped  was  19.4  percent  of  the  total  quantity  produced  falling  in  these 
grades. 

CITIES  ASK  FOR  MEAT-GRADING  SERVICE 

Urgent  requests  for  service  have  come  from  large  marketing  and  consuming 
centers  where  it  is  not  available,  such  as  Denver,  Seattle,  and  Los  Angeles. 
Seattle  offered  to  pay  all  supervision  costs  in  order  to  have  the  Federal  meat- 
grade  standards  and  the  stamping  service  introduced  and  maintained  on  all 
meats  sold  in  that  city. 

At  present  many  in  the  packing  industry  maintain  individual  standards. 
In  such  cases  the  packer  has  his  own  grade  terms  and  brands,  which  are 
also  his  private  trade  labels.  There  is  a  general  lack  of  uniformity  in  such 
standards  as  between  packers,  from  season  to  season,  and  for  different  sections 
and  cities,  thus  preventing  the  maximum  benefits  possible  from  grading  and 
branding. 

PROGRESS  IN  WOOL  STANDARDIZATION 

Numerous  grade  standards  exist  for  wool,  especially  between  producers  and 
dealers,  with  considerable  variation  even  among  the  highly  organized  groups  in 
the  wool  marketing  and  manufacturing  industry.  The  Bureau's  wool  standards 
for  diameter  have  provided  a  means  for  reducing  the  confusing  standards  to 
one  basic  standard. 

Extensive  educational  work  was  conducted  to  further  progress  toward  this 
end,  in  cooperation  with  six  western  wool  growers'  associations.  Sixty-five  sets 
of  the  official  standards  were  sold  or  otherwise  issued  for  commercial  and 
official  use,  in  addition  to  the  distribution  of  wool-grade  charts  and  descriptive 
material. 

A  test  was  conducted  in  the  range  States  of  the  practicability  of  grading 
fleeces  at  the  shearing  pens.  Fourteen  thousand  fleeces,  or  over  100,000  pounds, 
of  the  1934  wool  were  graded  according  to  the  official  standards.  Final  returns 
from  the  sales  of  these  wools  will  be  assembled  and  checked  against  those  of 
ungraded  wools  of  similar  character  to  determine  the  advantage  that  may 
accrue  if  wools  are  carefully  graded  at  points  of  origin  instead  of  after  reaching 
market. 

MILLIONS  OF  POUNDS  OF  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  GRADED 

Grading  services  of  the  Bureau  were  used  in  the  purchase  of  large  quantities 
of  butter  and  cheese  by  the  A.A.A.  and  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation. 
More  than  50,000,000  pounds  of  butter  were  graded  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Seattle,  Portland,  and  San  Francisco  in  connection  with  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  contract  under  which  it  was  purchased.  This  butter  was  cut  into 
prints  or  rolls,  and  much  of  the  supervision  of  the  printing  operations  was 
handled  by  the  Bureau. 

More  than  6,000,000  pounds  of  cheese  was  purchased  by  the  A.A.A.,  subject  to 
grading  by  the  Bureau,  to  see  that  it  conformed  to  the  specifications,  and 
3,600,000  pounds  was  processed  in  10  plants  into  half-pound  packages,  under  the 
Bureau's  supervision,  for  relief  distribution. 

CENT  A  POUND  MORE  TO  PREMIUM-CHEESE  PRODUCERS 

A  new  development  in  the  cheese-grading  work  was  undertaken  in  cooperation 
with  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture  to  benefit  both  producers  and 
consumers.  American  cheese  is  tentatively  graded  and  if  it  grades  93  score 
when  delivered  by  the  factories  to  the  warehouse,  it  is  stamped  with  an  official 
grade  stamp.  Factories  producing  this  cheese  receive  a  premium  of  1  cent  per 
pound.  Later,  before  the  cheese  is  shipped,  it  is  graded  finally.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  to  process  cheese  under  Government  supervision  from  93-score 
cheese,  to  assure  consumers  that  this  process  cheese  was  produced  from  a 
superior  quality  of  natural  cheese. 

DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  PRODUCTS  GRADING  WORK  CONTINUES 

A  series  of  public  conferences  was  held  to  consider  the  tentative  United 
States  standards  of  quality  for  individual  eggs.    After  minor  revisions,  the 
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standards  were  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  the  official 
United  States  standards  for  Individual  eggs. 

Tentative  United  States  standards  and  grades  for  live  poultry  were  issued. 

The  grading  service  on  butter  and  eggs  was  extended  to  St.  Louis  through 
a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  merchants  exchange  of  that  city.  Through 
cooperation  with  the  Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture  a  cream  and  butter 
grading  service  was  made  available  to  a  group  of  cooperative  creameries  in 
that  State. 

GRAIN  STANDARDS  RESEARCH  PRESSES  FORWARD 

Constant  search  is  in  effect  for  ways  to  improve  grain  standards,  and 
inspection  methods  and  equipment.  Promising  suggestions  from  the  field  and 
from  the  industries  are  subjected  to  research  consideration  by  the  organized 
research  projects  located  at  Washington,  D.C.,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  New 
Orleans,  and  Portland,  Oreg. 

Subjects  now  under  continuing  investigation  are  moisture  testing,  grain  and 
rice  grading  equipment,  factors  that  index  the  malting  properties  of  barley, 
and  the  usefulness  of  kernel  texture  in  soft  red  winter  and  white  wheat  as  an 
index  of  flour  quality  and  baking  performance. 

As  new  moisture-testing  devices  are  invented  and  placed  on  the  market,  the 
Bureau  subjects  them  to  exhaustive  tests  with  many  kinds  of  grain  and  rice, 
produced  through  a  series  of  years  in  different  areas,  to  determine  their 
suitability  for  use  in  official  inspection. 

The  efficiency  of  the  new  electric  moisture  meters  for  grain  and  rice  inspec- 
tion purposes,  for  example,  is  contingent  on  the  use  of  calibration  charts  that 
will  convert  meter  readings  into  the  percentage  terms  used  in  grain  and  rice 
standards.  Accurate  charts  of  this  character  can  be  formulated  only  through 
several  years  of  thorough  research  with  many  grain  and  rice  samples  of 
varying  quality  and  condition. 

Similar  research  activities  are  continuing  in  order  to  prepare  charts  for 
other  agricultural  commodities,  such  as  beans,  cowpeas,  alfalfa  seed,  clover 
seed,  lespedeza  seed,  and  grass  seed,  in  the  inspection  and  commercial  handling 
of  which  accurate  and  rapid  moisture  testing  is  important. 

A  long  period  of  research  has  resulted  in  the  devising  of  an  automatic, 
efficient,  motor-driven  device  for  use  in  the  determination  of  dockage  and 
foreign  material  in  grain,  and  in  the  sizing  of  malting  barley  and  oats.  The 
device  is  now  being  finally  designed  for  quantity  manufacture.  An  automatic 
mechanical  sieving  process  can  then  be  substituted  for  hand-operated  sieves 
in  inspection  procedure. 

Progress  was  made  toward  devising  a  small  rice  huUer  or  sheller  that  willx 
mill  inspection-size  samples  of  rice  to  determine  the  percentage  of  head  rice  \ 
in  the  sample  in  a  manner  comparable  with  commercial  milling  operations. 
This  will  enable  rice  inspectors  to  make  approximately  accurate  "  milling 
quality  "  determinations  on  samples  and  to  state  the  results  on  certificates. 

In  addition  to  the  new  and  revised  grain  standards  reported  elsewhere, 
sufficient  research  was  concluded  to  warrant  the  promulgation  of  standards  for 
malting  barley  produced  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  research  is  being 
expanded  to  include  barley  produced  in  the  far  Western  States  in  order  to 
meet  trade  requirements  for  standards  for  western  malting  barley.  These 
studies  are  of  pioneer  character.  A  small  malting  plant  is  being  installed 
at  Washington  in  which  malting-performance  tests  can  be  made  as  a  check 
against  those  more  rapid  methods  of  evaluation  that  lend  themselves  to  practi- 
cal inspection  procedure.  Studies  are  in  progress  to  determine  the  correlations 
between  starchy  kernel  texture  and  malting  performance,  between  starchy 
kernel  texture  and  protein  content,  and  between  protein  content  and  malting 
performance.    The  malting  industry  and  the  barley  trade  are  cooperating. 

Research  consideration  of  the  usefulness  and  importance  of  kernel  texture 
in  the  wheat  classes  Soft  Red  Winter  and  White  as  a  measure  of  potential 
milling  quality  and  baking  performance,  conducted  for  several  years,  are  being 
continued.  The  official  United  States  standards  for  hard  red  spring  wheat, 
hard  red  winter  wheat,  and  durum  wheat  make  a  greater  use  of  kernel  texture 
as  a  measure  of  potential  milling  quality  than  do  the  official  standards  for 
soft  red  winter  wheat  and  white  wheat.  Those  interested  in  the  handling, 
merchandising,  and  processing  of  Soft  Red  AVinter  wheat  and  White  wheat 
have  suggested  that  these  classes  be  subdivided  further  in  the  official  standards 
according  to  the  percentage  content  of  hard  or  soft  kernels. 
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Results  so  far  obtained  on  about  400  samples  of  white  wheat  indicate  that 
kernel  texture  is  a  reasonably  dependable  measure  of  the  potential  milling 
quality  of  the  white  wheats  for  bread-  and  pastry-flour  purposes.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  of  whether  additional  subclasses  in  the  official  standards  for 
white  wheat  based  on  kernel-texture  specifications  would  serve  a  more  useful 
purpose  in  the  national  commerce  in  white  wheat  than  an  expanded  use  of 
protein  testing  as  a  measure  of  potential  milling  quality,  is  a  question  to 
be  resolved  largely  by  th^  requirements  of  the  industry. 

Results  to  date,  involving  about  TOO  samples  of  soft  red  winter  wheat  from 
various  producing  areas  indicate  that  no  close  correlation  exists  in  this  kind  of 
wheat  between  kernel  texture  and  protein  content.  Extensive  research  with 
soft  red  winter  wheat  is  needed  to  determine  the  relationships  between  kernel 
texture  and  potential  milling  quality  for  bread  and  pastry  purposes,  as  well  as 
to  detennine  a  useful  and  reliable  standard  laboratory  check  test  for  indicating 
the  pastry  quality  of  flour  made  from  soft  red  winter  wheat.  Results  of  these 
studies  so  far  obtained  are  being  prepared  for  publication. 

RICE  INSPECTIONS  TREBLED 

Rice-inspection  service  was  increased  materially,  especially  in  Louisiana, 
Texas,  and  Arkansas.  A  total  of  29,868  rice-inspection  certificates  were  issued 
(26,222  in  Southern  States  and  3,646  in  California),  representing  an  increase  of 
20,483  inspections  over  the  previous  year.  For  the  Southern  States  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  inspections  amounted  to  325  percent. 

This  expansion  was  principally  the  result  of  the  marketing  agreement  for  the 
Southern  rice  States,  under  which  the  inspection  certificates  covering  rough 
rice  were  used  as  a  basis  for  establishing  the  price  paid  producers  by  millers 
and  under  which  the  inspection  certificates  covering  milled  rice  and  brown  rice 
were  used  to  establish  the  price  at  which  milled  and  brown  rice  should  be  sold. 

Two  new  Federal- State  rice-inspection  laboratories  were  established  in  Louisi- 
ana and  two  new  Federal  laboratories  were  established  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  and 
at  Stuttgart,  Ark.  Eleven  rice-inspection  laboratories  were  operated,  9  in 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas,  and  2  in  California.  All  sampling  and  in- 
spection service  conducted  by  these  laboratories  was  supervised  by  Federal 
supervision  offices  located  at  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco.  Most  of  the 
inspection  was  conducted  under  cooperative  agreements  between  the  Bureau 
and  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  California. 

STANDARD  GRADES  FOR  TOBACCO  GAINING  IN  USE 

Elements  of  grade  in  tobacco  have  been  analyzed  and  standards  have  been 
established  in  tentative  form  for  many  of  the  25  types  of  tobacco  grown  in  the 
United  States.  During  the  year  especial  attention  was  given  to  Maryland 
tobacco,  hurley,  and  northern  shade-grown,  for  which  tentative  standard  grades 
Avere  established  and  issued  in  mimeographed  form. 

In  cooperation  with  State  agencies  the  Bureau  continued  its  grading  or 
inspection  service  for  farmers,  giving  farmers  definite  information  as  to  the 
quality  of  tobacco  being  offered  for  sale.  The  volume  of  tobacco  inspected 
was  197,952,235  pounds,  an  increase  of  approximately  70  million  pounds.  The 
service  was  expanded  to  supply  the  A.A.A.  with  basic  information  on  market 
prices  according  to  grade,  needed  in  connection  with  its  marketing  agreements 
with  manufacturers,  and  to  effectuate  a  marketing  agreement  entered  into  by 
the  growers  of  shade-grown  cigar-wrapper  tobacco  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Service  was  inaugurated  in  Maryland,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  agricultural  college,  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  and  the  chief  tobacco 
inspector  at  Baltimore,  under  provisions  of  a  State  mandatory  inspection  act. 
The  entire  crop  of  Virginia  fire-cured  tobacco,  type  21,  for  1933,  was  graded  in 
cooperation  with  the  Virginia  Division  of  Markets  under  a  mandatory  grading 
law  enacted  in  the  State. 

Instruction  was  given  in  preparing  tobacco  for  market,  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
tobacco-grading  service.  A  representative  of  the  Bureau  met  with  vocational 
agi'icultural  teachers  and  with  classes  of  farm  boys  and  adults,  giving  practical 
demonstrations  of  tobacco  sorting,  and  discussing  the  elements  of  quality  and 
grade.  In  Kentucky  the  State  director  announced  that  this  subject  would 
occupy  the  full  time  of  night  classes  during  the  succeeding  year. 

Based  on  the  inspections,  daily  and  weekly  market  news  reports  are  issued, 
giving  the  market  value  on  a  grade  basis.    Tobacco  producers  are  able  to  use 
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this  information  in  marketing  as  well  as  financing  their  operations.  Farmers 
pay  a  fee  for  this  voluntary  inspection  service.  The  cost  varies  materially  with 
the  volume  graded.  On  markets  where  the  volume  is  relatively  small  it  is 
necessary  to  charge  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  while  on  markets  where  the 
volume  is  larger  a  fee  as  low  as  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds  is  charged.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  inspection  or  grading  service  together  with 
market  news  reports  have  enhanced  the  price  of  tobacco. 

The  Bureau  is  convinced  that  it  would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  tobacco 
growers  as  well  as  the  trade  generally  for  all  tobacco  sold  at  public  auction  to 
be  officially  graded  and  sold  according  to  Government  standards.  The  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  have  already  enacted  mandatory  tobacco-grading 
legislation.  Kentucky  recently  enacted  a  law  making  the  grading  of  tobacco  in 
Kentucky  compulsory  on  all  markets  in  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  and  assessed  a  small  fee  to  be  paid  by  the  buyer  to  help  defray  the 
cost.  The  wide  variation  in  quality  and  color  of  tobacco  is  reflected  in  the 
wide  difference  in  the  market  value  of  tobacco.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  differ- 
ent lots  of  tobacco  produced  in  the  same  field  to  sell  for  from  2  to  50  cents 
per  pound,  according  to  the  grade.  With  this  great  range  in  quality  it  is  not 
practicable  for  the  average  farmer  to  judge  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the 
market  value  of  his  tobacco  unless  his  product  is  first  graded  and  he  has  access 
to  market  prices  on  a  grade  basis. 

ALFALFA  SEED  VERIFIED  AS  TO  ORIGIN 

The  seed-verification  service  had  perhaps  the  most  successful  of  its  7  years. 
This  service  provides  to  the  buyer  of  verified-origin  seed  reliable  assurance  that 
he  is  getting  alfalfa  or  red-clover  seed  of  the  desired  origin.  The  quantity 
(nearly  43,000,000  pounds)  of  alfalfa  seed,  verified  as  to  origin,  was  nearly 
6,000,000  pounds  more  than  during  any  previous  year.  More  certificates  of 
verified  origin  were  handled  and  the  number  of  dealers  (68)  enrolled  in  the 
service  was  greater.  Country  shippers  are  attracted  to  this  service  as  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  buyers  insist  on  getting  verified-origin  seed. 

REGULATORY  SERVICES 

GRAIN  STANDARDS  REVISED 

The  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act,  passed  in  1916,  authorized  the 
establishment  of  uniform  grain  standards  and  inspection  in  the  domestic  and 
export  grain  commerce  of  the  United  States.  It  required  that  all  grain  for 
which  standards  have  been  established,  which  is  sold,  offered  for  sale,  or 
consigned  for  sale,  by  grade,  and  shipped  or  delivered  for  shipment  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  from  or  to  an  inspection  point,  should  be  inspected, 
graded,  and  certificated  under  the  official  United  States  standards. 

As  a  result  of  the  conclusion  of  a  4-year  study  and  review  of  the  grain 
standards,  conducted  with  the  cooperation  of  the  several  branches  of  the 
industry  and  of  a  number  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges,  the  grain  stand- 
ards were  revised  to  meet  changed  conditions.  The  principal  purpose  was  to 
bring  the  standards  into  close  conformity  with  modern  conditions  of  grain 
production,  merchandising,  storage,  and  processing,  thus  improving  the  inter- 
market  uniformity  of  grain  grading. 

The  Bureau's  research  data  and  suggestions  for  new  and  revised  standards 
were  published  in  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  173  and  submitted  to  com- 
mittees representing  all  branches  of  the  industry  for  consideration.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bureau  discussed  the  proposed  standards  with  the  branches 
of  the  grain  industry  at  the  public  hearings  held  in  important  grain  centers 
and  at  numerous  informal  conferences.  The  evidence  so  obtained  was  weighed 
carefully  and  considered  with  the  evidence  obtained  from  the  Bureau's 
investigations  in  making  final  conclusions. 

As  a  result  of  this  program  of  research  and  of  14  public  hearings,  revised 
standards  for  wheat,  rye,  oats,  feed  oats,  mixed  feed  oats,  and  barley,  new 
standards  for  malting  barley  produced  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
new  standards  for  Mixed  Grain,  were  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  March 
31,  1934,  and  made  effective  July  2,  1934;  new  standards  for  flaxseed  were 
promulgated  on  the  same  date  and  made  effective  August  1,  1934;  and  revised 
standards  for  corn  and  grain  sorghums  were  promulgated  on  the  same  date 
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and  made  effective  September  1,  1934.  The  Bureau  believes  that  the  adoption 
of  these  standards  marks  a  progi-essive  step  in  the  improvement  of  grain 
inspection  and  marketing  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  403  grain  inspectors  licensed 
under  the  act,  and  inspection  was  available  at  171  points  in  33  States.  The 
sampling,  grading,  and  certification  work  of  these  licensees  was  supervised 
by  the  Bureau  through  46  field  offices  located  at  important  grain  markets, 
and  through  two  boards  of  review  located  at  Chicago,  111.,  and  Portland, 
Oreg.  The  total  volume  of  market  grain  of  all  kinds  inspected  during  the 
year  by  the  licensed  inspectors  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Federal 
district  supervisors  was  1,037,646  car  lots,  or  1,613,757,000  bushels.  The  total 
number  of  appeal  inspections  made  during  the  year  by  Federal  grain  super- 
visors was  33,984,  which  represents  approximately  51/3  percent  of  the  total 
volume  of  grain  inspected.  For  the  purposes  of  maintaining  accurate  and 
uniform  application  of  the  grain  standards  among  Federal  district  super- 
visors and  licensed  inspectors,  the  boards  of  review  at  Chicago  and  Port- 
land reviewed  difficult  problems  and  interpretations  in  the  grading  of  43,724 
samples  of  all  kinds  of  grain. 

QUICKER  AND  MORE  MOISTURE  TESTS 

Improved  methods  of  moisture  testing  were  adopted  for  grain-inspection 
purposes  concurrently  with  the  adoption  of  the  revised  and  new  standards, 
as  a  result  of  the  conclusion  of  a  6-year  research  program  on  the  subject  of 
determining  the  moisture  content  of  grain.  During  this  research,  moisture 
determinations  were  made  on  10,500  samples  of  aU  kinds  and  classes  of  grain 
hy  the  air-oven  test,  the  Brown-Duvel  test  heretofore  used  for  commercial 
inspection  purposes,  and  by  the  recently  devised  electric  moisture-meter  test. 
As  the  results  obtained  with  the  electric  moisture  meter  were  more  accurate 
in  comparison  with  the  air-oven  test  than  those  obtained  with  the  Brown- 
Duvel  test,  the  electric  moisture  method  was  adopted.  This  will  improve 
the  ultimate  accuracy  and  uniformity  of  grain  inspection  and  will  make  pos- 
sible a  material  and  useful  expansion  of  the  testing  of  grain  for  moisture  at 
low  cost,  for  a  single  test  by  the  new  method  can  be  made  in  less  than  1 
minute  compared  with  about  45  minutes  requii'ed  for  the  Brown-Duvel  test. 

COTTON  FUTURES  ACT  SHOULD  BE  BROADENED 

The  Cotton  Futures  Act,  passed  in  1914  and  reenacted  in  1916,  aims  primarily 
to  maintain  a  close  relationship  between  futures  contract  prices  and  prices  of 
spot  cotton,  and  particularly  to  prevent  the  undue  depression  of  futures  prices. 
These  ends  it  seeks  to  accomplish  through  regulation  of  the  form  of  contract 
employed,  through  the  use  of  "  commercial  *'  differences  when  grades  other  tlian 
the  basis  grade  are  delivered,  and  through  the  performance  of  such  referee 
fimctions  as  the  clas>;ification  of  cotton  delivered  and  the  supervision  of 
commercial  quotations  by  the  Department. 

That  the  purposes  have  been  well  served  on  the  whole,  particularly  since 
1930,  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  the  spot-  and  futures-price  relationships 
in  American  markets  with  those  which  have  prevailed  in  the  principal  futures 
markets  for  American  cotton  abroad.  No  period  of  such  length  has  been 
recorded  in  which  the  American  markets  have  performed  more  satisfactorily 
their  function  of  providing  facilities  for  hedges.  It  is  fortunate  for  cotton 
growers  that  this  has  been  true  during  the  depression  because  it  has  enabled 
merchants  and  dealers,  when  production  of  cotton  has  vastly  outrun  consump- 
tion, to  purchase,  although  at  low  prices,  all  the  cotton  that  growers  have 
needed  to  sell  and  it  has  attracted  much  foreign  futures  trading  to  American 
markets. 

The  long  decline  in  cotton  prices,  however,  from  1929  to  1933  gave  rise  to 
much  questiouing  as  to  whether,  because  of  their  methods  of  trading,  the 
exciianges  were  lending  themselves  to  unnecessary  depression  of  prices  when 
price  depression  was  obviously  contrary  to  public  welfare.  The  usual  explana- 
tions of  the  nature  and  benefits  of  speculation  were  freqtiently  challenged,  and 
proposals  for  curbing  price  fluctuations  and  for  limiting  the  extent  and  concen- 
tration of  individual  operations  were  freely  advanced. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  several  bills  were  introduced,  aiming  to 
increase  regulatory  control  of  futures  trading  in  commodities.  Legislation  of 
this  kind  was  enacted  in  the  House  of  Representatives  shortly  before  adjourn- 
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ment  but  was  not  considered  in  the  Senate.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  tlie  outset  recommended  the  enactment  of  new  legislation  with  a  view  of 
correcting  the  known  constitutional  weakness  of  the  United  Stat(>s  Cotton 
Futures  Act  of  1916  and  of  making  it  possible  to  secure  systematic  information 
concerning  the  relationships  of  trading  to  price  behavior.  Enlightened  con- 
cepts of  trading  and  well-considered  policies  toward  tlie  institutions  through 
which  it  is  done  are  of  utmost  importance  if  these  institutions  are  to  perform 
most  effectively  their  functions  in  the  econ;;mical  distribution  of  agricultural 
products.  Because  of  the  extent  to  which  futures  trading  has  become  inte- 
grated with  the  ordinary  processes  of  marketing,  the  Bureau  has  believed  that 
legislation  dealing  with  the  futures  exchanges  should  be  drafted  with  the 
special  features  of  each  major  commodity  as  well  as  public  policy  in  mind. 

COTTON  STANDARDS  GROWING  IN  USE 

Use  of  varying  standards,  chiefly  of  Liverpool  origin,  continued  in  the  spot- 
cotton  trade  until  the  United  States  Cotton  Standards  Act  of  March  4,  1923, 
became  effective.  This  act  extends  the  standardization  authority  given  in  the 
Cotton  Futures  Act,  and  contains  mandatory  provisions  for  the  use  of  the 
official  cotton  standards  of  the  United  States  in  all  transactions  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  wherein  any  standards  or  system  of  classification  are 
used. 

Use  of  the  official  standards  in  export  and  foreign  trade  is  facilitated  by  the 
universal  cotton  standards  agreements  between  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  leading  cotton-trade  organizations  of  Europe.  The  universal  standards, 
as  well  as  the  other  official  cotton  standards  of  the  United  States  not  embraced 
in  the  universal  standards  agreements,  have  now  come  into  general  use  through- 
out the  world,  wherever  American  cotton  is  bought  and  sold,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Bureau  to  supply  on  request  practical  forms  of  the  standards  at  fees 
provided  in  the  regulations. 

The  usefulness  of  standards  of  grade  and  staple  to  growers  is  affected  by 
other  groups  in  the  industry.  In  actual  buying  and  selling  the  wishes  of  the 
purchaser  frequently  determine  whether  the  standards  are  used.  Thus  the 
practices  in  the  use  of  standards  by  manufacturers  as  the  last  purchasers  and 
as  the  actual  users  of  raw  cotton  have  an  important  influence  upon  their  use 
by  others. 

As  the  Cotton  Standards  Act  permits  the  sale  of  cotton  on  actual  samples  or 
according  to  private  types  when  used  in  good  faith  and  not  in  evasion  of  or 
substitution  for  the  standards,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  through  a  study  lately 
completed  that  about  70  percent  of  manufacturers'  purchases  are  described 
according  to  the  official  standards  for  grade,  and  about  50  percent  are 
described  according  to  the  standards  for  staple.  A  study  is  now  under  way 
to  determine  how  well  the  standards  are  meeting  the  requirements  made  upon 
them.  Valuable  information  received  from  manufacturers  will  be  considered 
along  with  data  on  the  extent  to  which  the  standards  "  fit  the  crop." 

Reports  from  licensed  cotton  classers  indicate  that  during  the  cotton  season 
1933-34  those  employed  by  cooperative  associations  classified  for  those  organiza- 
tions a  total  of  576,957  bales,  and  those  not  employed  by  the  cooperatives  classi- 
fied 1,088,240  bales.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  licensees  employed  by 
one  of  the  cooperative  associations  ascertained  the  grade  and  staple  of  about 
1,200,000  bales  for  farmers  who  did  not  deliver  the  cotton  to  the  association 
for  marketing.  Thus  the  holders  of  licenses  under  the  Cotton  Standards  Act 
are  reported  to  have  classified  almost  3,000,000  bales  of  the  1933  crop. 

FEDERAL  WAREHOUSE  ACT  AIDS  GOVERNMENT  FINANCING 

Financial  conditions  during  the  year  caused  additional  demand  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Warehouse  Act  in  order  that  the  necessary  credit  might  be 
obtained  to  permit  an  orderly  marketing  of  products.  Banking  conditions  in 
production  areas  caused  rural  bankers  to  keep  their  agricultural  loans  as  liquid 
as  possible.  Many  bankers  refused  to  make  loans  on  stored  inoducts  unless 
they  were  supported  by  warehouse  receipts  that  were  acceptable  under  Federal 
Reserve  Board  rules.  As  receipts  issued  under  the  Federal  warehouse  law  met 
that  requirement,  loans  predicated  upon  them  were  readily  rediscountable  with 
Federal  Reserve  banks. 

In  many  sections  producers,  processors,  and  merchandisers  of  agricultural 
products  sought  the  financial  assistance  of  various  governmental  financial 
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agencies,  such  as  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  the  intermediate 
credit  banks,  and  the  newly  created  banks  for  cooperatives.  The  10-cent-per- 
pound  cotton  loans  made  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  were  also 
supported  in  many  instances  by  Federal  warehouse  receipts.  Each  of  these 
agencies  accepted  these  receipts  as  collateral  without  question. 

Activities  of  these  loan  agencies  have  brought  a  considerable  realinement  of 
work  in  different  States.  Crop  conditions  have  also  exerted  an  influence.  When 
local  crops  have  decreased  considerably  warehousemen  have  surrendered  their 
licenses,  whereas  increased  crops  in  other  areas,  or  changed  conditions,  have 
brought  a  demand  for  licensing  of  warehouses  in  new  areas.  Thus  the  work  is 
in  a  state  of  change  from  year  to  year  which  results  in  the  cancelation  of  many 
licenses  and  the  issuance  of  licenses  to  other  warehousemen  located  in  other 
sections. 

UNFAIR  PRACTICES  BEING  ELIMINATED  IN  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  TRADE 

The  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  of  1930  requires  that  commis- 
sion merchants,  dealers,  or  brokers  handling  fresh  fruits  or  fresh  vegetables  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  shall  be  licensed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  it  makes  certain  practices  in  the  handling  of  such  products  unlawful. 

As  the  Produce  Agency  Act  is  a  criminal  statute  providing  fine  or  imprison- 
ment for  the  fraudulent  or  dishonest  handling  of  produce  by  a  commission 
agency,  violations  are  reported  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  convictions 
are  secured  only  after  trial  in  Federal  district  courts.  Convictions  or  pleas  of 
guilty  were  obtained  in  Federal  district  courts  in  13  cases  during  the  year. 
In  2  cases  the  court  imposed  sentences  of  3  months'  imprisonment ;  in  1  case 
a  fine  of  $1,000  was  imposed;  in  other  cases  the  usual  fine  was  $100;  and  in 
some  instances  sentences  were  suspended  pending  restitution. 

The  number  of  complaints  received  under  both  acts  showed  little  change, 
but  although  fewer  hearings  were  held,  and  fewer  orders  were  issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Com'modities  Act  and  fewer  cases 
were  referred  to  the  Solicitor  under  the  Produce  Agency  Act,  a  smaller  number 
of  cases  were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Forty-five  percent  of  the 
decisions  made  under  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  during  the 
year  were  rendered  without  formal  hearings.  Of  the  total  number  of  cases 
which  have  been  closed  during  the  4  years  the  act  has  been  in  existence,  60 
percent  have  heen  settled  as  the  result  of  informal  administrative  action.  At 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  15,580  licenses  were  in  effect  as  compared  with 
14,347  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  License  fees  amounted  to  $145,548.71,  an 
increase  of  $6,844.39  over  receipts  during  the  preceding  year. 

Fifteen  amendments  to  this  act,  which  greatly  strengthen  it,  became  effective 
on  April  13,  1934.  These  changes  broaden  the  act  to  include  any  fraudulent 
statement  in  connection  with  a  transaction,  direct  the  Secretary  to  refuse  to 
issue  licenses  under  certain  conditions,  authorize  the  Secretary  to  revoke  the 
license  of  a  firm  which  employs  one  whose  license  has  been  revoked,  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  withhold  issuance  of  a  license  if  he  believes  that  the  applica- 
tion contains  false  statements,  and  to  revoke  a  license  if  he  finds  it  was 
obtained  through  a  false  statement.  They  provide  for  the  decision  of  com- 
plaints without  formal  hearing  where  the  amount  of  damages  does  not  exceed 
$500,  and  permit  suit  on  reparation  orders  to  be  brought  in  the  United  States 
district  court  of  the  district  in  which  the  complainant  lives,  providing  for  appeal 
from  Secretary's  orders  to  the  United  States  district  court  and  for  the  automatic 
suspension  of  a  license  pending  failure  of  a  licensee  to  pay  a  reparation  order 
or  take  an  appeal  within  the  period  described. 

EXPORT  APPLE  AND  PEAR  ACT  PROTECTS  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

The  Export  Apple  and  Pear  Act  makes  it  unlawful  to  export  apples  and 
pears  unless  accompanied  by  a  certificate  issued  under  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  showing  that  such  fruit  meets  the  Federal  or  State  grade 
recognized  by  the  Secretary  as  a  minimum  of  quality  for  shipment  in  ex- 
port. Temporary  regulations  under  this  act,  promulgated  on  July  5,  1933, 
provided  that  any  lot  of  apples  may  be  exported  which  meet  each  minimum 
requirement  of  the  U.S.  Utility  and  U.S.  Utility  Early  grades  for  apples.  Such 
apples  should  not  contain  maggots  and  not  more  than  2  percent  by  count  may 
have  apple  maggot  injury  and  not  more  than  2  percent  may  be  infested  with 
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San  Jose  scale.  Pears  are  required  to  meet  each  minimum  requirement  of 
the  U.S.  No.  2  grade  for  pears  and  the  same  requirements  as  to  scale  and 
apple  maggots  as  provided  for  apples.  Packing  and  marking  requirements  were 
also  established. 

Permanent  regulations  were  promulgated  on  August  31  effective  September  1 ; 
they  were  amended  as  of  February  1,  1934,  to  simplify  procedure. 

Only  one  violation  was  prosecuted.  A  shipper  who  represented  that  apples 
offered  for  shipment  had  been  inspected  and  found  to  comply  with  the  act 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  certificates  had  been  issued  on  these  shipments, 
pleaded  guilty  and  was  fined  $100. 

STANDARD  CONTAINER  ACTS  ELIMINATE  DECEPTIVE  CONTAINERS 

Fruit  and  vegetable  containers  that  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Standard  Container  Acts  are  now  manufactured  by  approximately  382  manu- 
facturers located  in  32  States.  In  many  instances  manufacturers  make  more 
than  one  type,  size,  or  style,  so  that  in  the  aggregate  some  1,500  items  are 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  two  laws. 

In  the  administration  of  these  laws  samples  were  received  from  about  48 
percent  of  the  manufacturers;  1,380  lots,  comprising  10,447  samples,  were 
examined  and  tested.  About  67  percent  were  found  to  comply  with  require- 
ments ;  about  18  percent  were  undersize. 

An  amendment  to  the  Standard  Container  Act  of  1916,  passed  by  the  last 
Congress,  provides  a  special  1-pound  Climax  basket  for  mushrooms,  fixes  the 
dimensions  thereof,  and  provides  that  it  shall  be  plainly  marked  "  for  mush- 
rooms only."  More  comprehensive  legislation  pertaining  to  the  standardiza- 
tion of  containers  for  fruits  and  vegetables  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  and 
endorsed  by  the  Department.  This  bill,  in  the  nature  of  a  container  code, 
sought  to  equalize  and  simplify  the  provisions  of  existing  legislation  and  to 
extend  the  principle  of  standardization  to  cartons,  crates,  and  boxes.  No 
action  was  taken  on  the  measure. 

A  conviction  was  obtained  in  a  case  filed  in  1932  involving  the  manufacture 
of  unlawful  bushel  baskets;  cases  involving  two  parties  and  alleging  the 
unlawful  manufacture  and  sale  of  i^-  and  1-bushel  baskets,  and  another  alleging 
the  sale  of  illegal  10-quart  hampers  were  instituted.  An  investigation  of  a 
complaint  alleging  the  sale  of  illegal  berry  boxes  in  Tennessee  resulted  in  the 
voluntary  destruction  of  approximately  25,000  questionable  berry  cups. 

GENERAL  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH 

Underlying  virtually  all  the  services  of  this  Bureau  is  a  broad  program  of  re- 
search. Progress  in  ironing  out  the  hundreds  of  problems  that  must  be  solved 
in  the  production  and  distribution  of  farm  products  in  this  vast  country,  does 
not  come  haphazard.  One  of  the  Government's  plain  responsibilities  is  to  in- 
vestigate painstakingly  those  economic  problems  to  whose  solution  it  is  obli- 
gated to  become  a  party.  Adequate  research  prevents  costly  mistakes,  espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  public  action. 

The  Bureau  had  to  fit  its  research  program  to  a  shortened  budget  this  year 
but  it  has  carried  on  the  most  essential  lines  with  reasonable  success. 

Studies  of  the  demand  for  farm  products,  developed  in  this  Bureau  during 
the  past  several  years,  have  been  of  great  value  in  determining  the  necessary 
adjustments  in  production  to  relieve  market  surpluses  and  have  made  it  possible 
to  forecast  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  ^he  effects  of  such  adjustments 
on  prices.  These  studies  have  also  been  useful  as  a  basis  for  determining  con- 
tract prices  of  a  number  of  commodities  sold  under  marketing  agreements. 
The  determining  of  production  adjustments  and  of  allotments  and  prices  under 
the  marketing  agreements  have  not  only  depended  largely  upon  the  past  re- 
search but  have  made  it  necessary  to  conduct  many  special  studies  of  emergency 
problems.  They  have  also  made  it  necessary  to  keep  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly- 
records  of  data  bearing  on  the  agricultural  situation  and  outlook. 

WHO  PAYS  THE  PROCESSING  TAX? 

At  the  request  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  the  Bureau  has 
made  detailed  statistical  studies  of  the  incidence  of  the  processing  taxes  on 
wheat,  cotton,  and  hogs  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  taxes 
are  being  borne  by  consumers,  by  producers,  and  by  the  processors  and  dealers. 
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These  studies  have  shown  that,  except  for  short  periods,  processors  of  these 
commodities  have  widened  their  margins  enough  to  cover  the  tax  payments. 
The  wheat  tax  and  most  of  the  cotton  tax  were  borne  by  the  consumer  in  the 
form  of  higher  retail  prices  of  flour  and  of  cotton  goods.  For  a  short  period  in 
the  winter,  before  the  supplies  of  ho^s  were  reduced,  the  hog  tax  was  borne 
largely  by  the  farmers.  Beginning  in  February  the  market  price  of  hog  prod- 
ucts was  raised  as  a  result  of  curtailed  supplies.  Considering  the  1933/34  sea- 
son as  a  whole  the  processing  tax,  together  with  the  adjustment  of  supplies, 
has  increased  pork  prices  to  the  consumer  and  when  benefit  payments  are  taken 
into  account  the  receipts  of  cooperating  farmers  have  also  been  raised. 

SPECIAL  TARIFF  STUDIES 

Recent  developments  in  connection  with  the  tariffs  on  imports  into  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  the  amendment  to  the  tariff  act  which  gives 
the  President  authority  to  enter  into  reciprocal  trade  treaties  with  foreign 
countries,  have  directed  much  statistical  research  toward  the  possibilities  of 
international  trade  and  the  extent  of  competition  between  domestic  agricul- 
tural products  and  the  products  that  might  be  imported.  A  series  of  studies 
have  been  made  to  provide  various  agencies  of  the  Government  with  the 
analysis  of  the  probable  economic  effects  of  seasonal  import  duties  on  a  large 
number  of  agricultural  products.  Detailed  study  has  been  made  of  the  sources 
of  supply,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  of  the  marketing  periods  of  such  supplies, 
and  of  the  probable  effects  of  imports  on  prices. 

For  example,  studies  of  the  seasonal  movement  of  several  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  show  that  imports  of  such  products  in  certain  months  of  the 
year  have  relatively  small  influence  upon  the  interests  of  growers  in  this 
country.  In  such  cases  imports  do  not  coincide  with  our  major  marketing 
periods. 

A  study  of  20  major  fats  and  oils  has  been  made  to  analyze  proposals  for 
imposing  taxes  on  the  importation  of  oils  or  to  establish  import  quotas  as  well 
as  to  study  the  probable  effects  of  proposed  processing  taxes  on  several  kinds 
of  oils.  Data  on  production,  consumption,  and  trade,  from  1912  to  1933,  were 
assembled  and  published. 

WATCHING  THE  SPREAD  BETWEEN  PRODUCERS  AND  CONSUMERS 

Increased  wages  and  material  costs  under  the  industrial  codes,  and  the 
collection  of  processing  taxes,  have  necessarily  increased  the  cost  of  getting 
food  and  other  farm  products  from  the  farm  to  the  city  family.  If  such  costs 
are  raised  too  much  or  if  there  is  pyramiding  by  which  dealers  increase  their 
charges  more  than  enough  to  cover  such  increases  in  cost,  agricultural  recovery 
will  be  delayed  and  incomplete.  It  is  therefore  important  that  careful  com- 
parisons be  made  between  prices  paid  by  city  consumers  for  such  commodi- 
ties as  bread,  pork,  and  cotton  cloth  and  the  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
the  raw  materials  used  in  making  these  commodities.  Retail,  wholesale,  and 
farm  prices  of  agricultural  commodities  have  been  tabulated  and  studied;  and 
monthly  comparisons  have  been  made  of  city  retail  prices  of  14  foods  and  4 
cotton  products  with  the  prices  received  by  farmers  for  the  materials  used 
in  making  these  products.  The  results  have  been  used  by  several  recovery 
agencies. 

The  figures  indicate  that  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  transportation,  processing, 
and  marketing,  has  been  moderate  since  the  low  point  reached  early  in  1933. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  widespread  pyramiding  of  prices.  The  proportion  of 
the  consumer's  food  dollar  going  to  the  farmer  increased  from  33  percent  in 
the  first  half  of  1933  to  37  percent  in  the  first  half  of  1934,  owing  to  substantial 
increases  in  retail  prices,  which  more  than  offset  the  increased  costs  of  trans- 
portation, processing,  and  marketing.  Special  detailed  studies  of  the  margins 
of  hog  packers,  flour  millers,  and  cotton  manufacturers  have  been  made  in 
connection  with  studies  of  the  effects  of  the  processing  taxes.  These  studies 
have  indicated  that  margins  of  processors  have  been  increased  to  cover  the 
payment  of  the  taxes. 

FARMERS'  INCOME  INCREASES  ONE  BILLION  DOLLARS 

For  several  years  the  Bureau  has  been  studying  farm  incomes  and  has  been 
revising  and  improving  the  methods  of  estimating  income.  Reliable  data  on 
net  incomes  received  by  farmers  constitute  probably  the  best  index  as  to  the 
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economic  condition  of  agriculture.  Preliminary  data  indicate  that  the  cash 
income,  including  rental  and  benefit  payments,  of  farmers  rose  from  $5,051,000,- 
000  in  1933  to  $6,000,000,000  in  1934.  In  1929  the  income  of  farmers  was 
$10,479,000,000. 

For  the  first  time  the  Bureau  has  estimated  and  published  current  monthly 
estimates  of  farmers'  cash  income  from  farm  marketings.  These  estimates 
show  the  income  received  for  the  principal  groups  of  commodities  as  well  as 
the  total  monthly  income  from  all  farm  marketings.  These  estimates,  together 
with  adequate  data  on  prices  paid  by  farmers,  make  possible  a  measure  of 
month-to-month  changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  American  farmers. 

The  index  of  prices  received  for  farm  products  which  has  been  developed 
in  this  Bureau  has  become  generally  accepted  and  used  throughout  the  country 
much  as  is  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  wholesale  prices.  Prices 
of  tobacco,  retail  milk,  wholesale  milk,  and  several  truck  crops  have  been 
added  to  the  former  index.  Weights  used  in  averaging  the  prices  of  the 
different  commodities  have  been  revised  and  are  now  based  on  the  average 
quantities  sold  from  1924  to  1929. 

Demand  for  information  on  local  prices  of  farm  products  increased  steadily 
as  a  result  of  the  vital  importance  of  these  data  in  the  administration  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  Basic  information  on  the  purchasing  power 
of  farm  products  has  been  provided  by  the  regular  monthly  inquiries  on 
prices  received  by  farmers  and  by  the  regular  quarterly  inquiries  on  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  commodities  purchased.  Steps  have  been  taken  to 
improve  the  accuracy  of  these  data,  in  view  of  their  new  uses. 

For  several  years  the  Bureau  has  been  studying  and  revising  the  historical 
record  of  acreage,  yield,  and  production  of  principal  crops  in  the  United  States. 
During  the  year,  revisions  of  these  data  on  corn  and  oats  were  made  and 
published.  Similar  revisions  were  practically  completed  in  the  case  of  other 
major  crops  and  are  being  prepared  for  release.  These  revisions  have  been 
much  needed  for  many  years  as  a  basis  for  studying  trends  in  production  and 
changes  in  the  demand  for  farm  products. 

PER-CAPITA  BUTTER  CONSUMPTION  DOWNWARD  SINCE  1896 

Estimates  of  butter  production  were  revised  and  a  new  historical  series  was 
published  covering  the  period  1869  to  date,  including  butter  produced  on  the 
farm  and  butter  produced  at  creameries.  A  study  of  the  revised  data  reveals 
that  the  trend  of  per-capita  butter  production  has  been  downward  since  1896. 
Since  exports  of  butter  amount  to  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  produc- 
tion, it  appears  that  the  per-capita  consumption  of  butter  in  this  country  has 
also  dropped.  The  greatest  decrease  was  from  1896  to  1919.  Since  1924  there 
Las  been  little  change  in  the  rate  of  per-capita  butter  consumption. 

WHEAT-FLOUR  CONSUMPTION  MAINTAINED 

Estimates  of  wheat-flour  production  and  consumption  were  revised  and 
brought  to  date.  These  estimates  indicate  that  over  a  period  of  years  there 
has  been  a  very  small  decline  in  the  per-capita  consumption  of  flour  in  the 
United  States.  The  decline  in  per-capita  consumption  has  been  much  less 
rapid  in  recent  years  than  that  which  occurred  during  the  World  War.  The 
total  flour  consumption  of  the  country  has  been  maintained  at  a  practically 
constant  level  for  the  last  10  years. 

Because  of  reduced  wheat  acreages,  combined  with  low  yields,  wheat  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States  for  2  successive  years  has  beeu  less  than  con- 
sumption. This  has  brought  new  problems  with  regard  to  location  of  wheat 
supplies  and  the  adequacy  of  supplies  of  different  classes  of  wheat.  Attention 
was  given  to  building  up  more  comprehensive  data  concerning  wheat  supplies 
and  distribution,  by  classes  and  by  regions.  These  data  indicate  the  need  for 
special  methods  of  handling  the  North  Pacific  wheat  surplus,  if  prices  in  that 
region  are  to  be  maintainefl  at  levels  corresponding  to  those  prevailing  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

EGG-PRICE  STATISTICS  IMPROVED 

A  new  index  of  wholesale  egg  prices  and  a  new  historical  series  of  feed-egg 
price  ratios  have  been  prepared  for  publication.  These  new  series  give  a  better 
picture  of  the  economic  situation  of  the  egg  industry  than  has  previously  been 
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available.  They  should  be  of  great  value  in  forecasting  trends  of  numbers  of 
chickens  and  trends  of  egg  production.  When  more  than  6  dozen  eggs  are  re- 
quired to  buy  100  pounds  of  poultry  feed  the  number  of  chickens  raised  per 
flock  the  following  year  is  decreased.  When  100  pounds  of  feed  can  be  bought 
for  less  than  6  dozen  eggs  the  number  of  chickens  per  flock  tends  to  increase. 
The  decline  in  numbers  of  chickens  per  flock  in  1934  was  accurately  forecast 
from  the  relationships  during  the  years  from  1927  to  1933. 

DIRECT  HOG-MARKETING  STUDY  APPROACHES  COMPLETION 

The  direct  hog-marketing  study  was  broadened  at  the  request  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration.  Some  critics  maintained  that,  as  a  result  of 
direct  marketing,  the  price  level  for  hogs  had  been  reduced  by  as  much  as  $2 
to  $3  per  hundred  pounds  below  that  which  would  have  existed  had  these 
animals  been  sold  through  central  markets.  They  petitioned  the  Government 
to  prevent  the  growing  practice.  Supporters  of  direct  marketing  on  the  other 
hand  contended  that  this  method  of  marketing  was  the  result  of  natural  eco- 
nomic developments  which  had  taken  place  over  a  period  of  years  and  that 
this  system  netted  the  producers  certain  definite  economies  by  avoiding,  during 
a  period  of  low  prices,  relatively  high  marketing  costs.  It  was  evident  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  take  no  action  until  available  facts  could  be  obtained 
and  evaluated. 

A  research  unit  was  organized  and  extensive  investigations  were  conducted 
covering  the  various  economic  phases  of  this  problem.  Field  w^ork  has  been, 
completed  and  the  basic  data  obtained.  The  final  report  should  be  ready  at  an. 
early  date. 

TOBACCO-WEIGHT  LOSSES  DETERMINED 

The  losses  in  weight  of  tobacco  from  the  fresh-cured  weight  to  the  time- 
of  manufacture  has  been  the  subject  of  investigation  during  the  past  2  years- 
and  results  are  now  practically  completed.  These  studies  show  losses  in  dif- 
ferent types  of  tobacco  varying  from  2  to  15  percent  between  the  time  the- 
tobacco  is  sold  by  the  grower  and  the  time  it  is  packed  for  storage,  and  losses 
varying  from  20  to  30  percent  or  more  as  a  result  of  stemming  and  minor 
losses  from  drying  during  long  storage. 

The  partial  results  of  these  studies  were  utilized  by  the  A.A.A.  in  analyzing 
statistics  of  tobacco  used  in  manufacture  in  arriving  at  rates  of  the  processing, 
tax  and  in  analysis  of  the  general  supply  situation  with  respect  to  the  different 
tobacco-producing  districts. 

TECHNICAL  COTTON  RESEARCH 

Selection  of  cottons  for  particular  uses  as,  for  example,  the  manufacture- 
of  automobile  tires  and  of  fine  yarns  and  threads,  still  holds  a  large  element 
of  chance  in  spite  of  the  best  classification  procedure  that  has  yet  been  de- 
veloped. To  reduce  this  chance,  it  is  necessary  to  improve  present  classifica- 
tion methods  and  to  establish  practical  character  standards.  To  gain  a  better 
knowledge  concerning  the  intimate  structure  and  properties  of  cotton  fibers 
and  their  variabilities,  highly  technical  studies  are  being  made  with  the  aid 
of  every  new  scientific  device  available,  including  jwwerful  microscopes, 
polarized  light,  the  X-ray,  and  numerous  other  forms  of  precision  apparatus. 
Information  obtained  from  these  studies  is  important  not  only  to  cotton  quality 
standardization,  but  to  cotton  utilization  and  to  cotton  breeding  and  production. 

A  DISCOVERY  REGARDING  qOTTON-FIBER  STRUCTURE 

New  information  concerning  the  nature  of  the  individual  cotton  fiber  that 
differs  radically  from  old  concepts  of  fiber  structure  has  been  developed  b5^ 
one  series  of  the  Bureau's  investigations  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the- 
Boyce  Thompson  Institute.  This  new  evidence  suggests  that  each  of  the  many 
fibrils  which  make  up  the  cotton-fiber  wall  is  composed  of  very  small  particles  of 
cellulose,  joined  end  to  end  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  held  together  in  a 
brick-and-motar-like  fashion  by  means  of  a  cementing  substance.  The  cellu- 
lose particles,  on  the  one  hand,  appear  to  be  notably  inert  and  resistant  to 
many  agencies ;  the  cementing  substance,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  much 
less  stable  and  subject  to  changes  of  various  kinds.    In  the  light  of  these 
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observations,  it  is  not  impossible  that  differences  in  cotton  character  and 
use  values  may  be  found  to  be  more  intimately  associated  with  the  cementing 
substance  and  less  closely  related  to  the  cellulose  constituents  than  former 
theories  of  fiber  structure  have  assumed.  Further  investigation  is  needed,  but 
this  finding  appears  to  have  both  practical  and  scientific  importance.  Its 
immediate  practical  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  affords  a  needed  approadh 
to  a  rational  understanding  of  such  important  character  properties  of  fiber  qual- 
ity as  strength,  elasticity,  and  durability,  and  of  the  behavior  of  cotton  in 
response  to  variations  in  temperature  and  humidity. 

Other  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  ultimate  standardization  of  certain 
•character  elements.  With  the  aid  of  delicate  equipment  the  average  weight 
per  fiber-inch  is  calculated  as  a  measure  of  fiber  fineness,  and  fiber  maturity, 
strength,  and  length  uniformity  are  being  determined.  These  accomplishments 
mean  that  a  long  step  has  been  taken  toward  obtaining  the  data  for  estab- 
lishing the  relationships  between  some  of  the  character  properties  of  the 
raw  cotton  and  quality  of  the  manufactured  products.  It  should  now  be 
possible  to  devise  and  test  more  rapid  methods  for  the  recognition  and 
measurement  of  these  properties  in  raw  cotton  with  a  view  to  providing 
the  practical  basis  of  comparing  samples  against  any  character  standards  or 
specifications  that  may  be  developed. 

COTTON-FIBER  LENGTH,  FINENESS,  AND  STRENGTH 

Relationships  between  fiber  length  and  fineness  in  more  than  250  American 
upland  cottons  have  been  studied.  Results  indicate  that  fiber  fineness  can  be 
estimated  from  the  fiber  length  alone  with  an  average  error  of  only  about  10 
percent.  About  one-third  of  this  disparity  is  associated  with  underdevelopment 
or  overdevelopment  of  the  cotton-fiber  wall,  presumably  due  to  varying  condi- 
tions of  growth.  These  facts  suggest  that  a  method  of  selecting  cottons  of 
different  degrees  of  fineness  may  be  based  largely  on  a  knowledge  of  fiber 
length. 

A  compilation  of  yarn-skein  size  and  strength  observations  in  relation  to 
staple  length  shows  that  on  the  average  about  70  percent  of  the  variations  in 
skein  strength  for  a  given  count  of  yarn  is  associated  with  staple  length. 
Presumably,  differences  in  the  "  character  "  properties  of  the  cottons  account 
for  a  large  part  of  the  30-percent  failures.  The  study  has  furnished  one  basis 
-for  establishing  the  comparative  spinning  value  of  different  cottons  of  the 
same  and  of  different  staple  lengths. 

MEASURES  OF  WASTE  IN  GRADES  OF  COTTON 

Waste  removed  during  the  manufacture  of  carded  yarns  from  more  than 
300  selected  American  cottons  has  provided  the  most  comprehensive  information 
on  the  relationship  of  waste  to  the  spinning  quality  of  cotton.  The  find- 
ings in  this  study,  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  textile  school  of 
Clemson  College,  refer  both  to  total  waste  and  to  6  different  kinds  of  waste, 
and  are  expressed  as  the  averages  and  ranges  of  percentages  for  each  of  8 
universal  grade  standards.  The  average  percentages,  for  the  manufacturing 
set-up  employed,  ranged  from  6.1  for  Strict  Good  Middling  to  15.2  for  Good 
Ordinary,  the  steps  increasing  as  the  grades  became  lower.  It  was  found  that 
the  ratios  of  the  different  kinds  of  waste  removed  from  cotton  of  a  given  grade 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  grade. 

ACCURATE  COLOR  AND  LENGTH  MEASURES  APPLIED  TO  STANDARDS 

Copies  of  the  cotton  standards  prepared  for  distribution  to  the  public  are 
selected  with  the  aid  of  laboratory  measurements.  In  the  case  of  the  grade 
standards,  copies  are  examined  by  means  of  a  special  colorimetric  instrument 
which  permits  finer  distinctions  of  color  than  is  possible  with  the  eye  alone. 
In  the  case  of  the  staple-length  standards  all  bales  used  for  copies  are  tested  by 
means  of  samples  drawn  from  each  side  and  the  center  of  the  bale.  Portions 
of  these  samples  are  "  arrayed  "  into  length  groups  representing  the  different 
fiber  lengths  and  the  proportion  of  the  different  length  groups  is  determined. 
Thus  a  more  refined  measure  than  is  possible  by  stapling  methods  is  obtained. 
In  this  way  the  Bureau  is  able  to  obtain  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  in  the 
standards,  copies  of  which  it  supplies  to  the  public. 
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The  Bureau's  laboratories  have  cooperated  in  developing  and  making  available- 

to  the  public  a  new,  very  compact,  and  practical  instrument  for  use  with  the 
method  of  color  measurement  developed  in  its  laboratories  for  various  agricul- 
tural and  other  products.  Charts  for  conversion  of  disk  areas  to  colorimetric 
terms  have  been  completed  for  several  series  of  colors,  and  careful  physical 
measurements  of  these  standard  colors'  have  been  made.  The  new  instrument,, 
together  with  another  one  already  available,  and  the  work  on  standardization 
of  disk  colors  for  use  with  these  instruments,  now  make  the  disk  method  of 
colorimetry  practical  to  many  research  workers. 

Laboratory  measurements  of  thousands  of  cotton  samples  have  revealed  thaV 
for  a  given  grade  designation  the  color  of  the  samples  taken  from  the  gin  box 
differs  from  those  taken  from  the  press  bale  presumably  because  of  differences 
in  density  of  fiber  mass.  Heretofore  Federal  cotton  classers  have  had  to  make 
mental  adjustments  or  interpretations  in  formulating  their  grade  designations,, 
for  the  different  types  of  samples,  without  knowing  the  precise  relations.  Con- 
version charts  have  recently  been  completed  whereby,  on  a  basis  of  color,- 
gin-box  samples  can  now  be  compared  in  the  laboratory  more  accurately  witb. 
bale  samples  and  with  the  grade  standards.  The  application  of  this  develop- 
ment contributes  to  improvement  in  the  grade  standardization  and  classification 
work. 

SEED-FIBER  ATTACHMENT  IN  RELATION  TO  GINNING 

It  has  been  found  that  the  tenacity  of  fiber  attachment  is  associated  not 
only  with  variety  but  also  with  maturity  of  fibers,  fiber  fineness,  and  fiber 
length.  The  strength  with  which  the  fibers  cling  determines  the  degree  to 
which  they  are  tangled  and  broken  during  the  ginning  process.  It  may  also 
vary  with  different  growth  conditions.  The  strength  of  fiber  attachment 
has  been  observed  to  vary  at  different  positions  on  the  seed.  These  variations- 
suggest  a  partial  explanation  for  some  of  the  varied  ginning  eifects,  and 
the  varied  quality  of  the  resulting  ginned  lint.  Although  it  has  been  known 
in  a  practical  way  from  early  times  that  the  tenacity  with  which  cottoa 
fibers  adhere  to  the  seeds  is  an  important  factor  in  ginning,  affecting  botb 
the  efficiency  of  ginning  and  the  quality  of  the  ginned  lint,  yet,  for  unexplainedl 
reasons,  little  if  any  careful  investigation  has  been  made  of  this  subject. 
Attention  is  being  given  to  this  problem  in  order  to  achieve  more  efficient 
ginning  and  improvement  in  the  quality  of  American  cotton,  through  cottoa 
breeding  and  production,  for  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
cotton  breeders  to  breed  into  their  varieties  "  ginnability "  as  well  as 
"  spinnability." 

EFFECT  OF  GINNING  OPERATIONS  ON  QUALITY 

Excellent  progress  has  been  made  in  the  studies  of  ginning,  carried  on  jointly^ 
with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  Three  manuscripts  reporting 
the  analyses  of  data  obtained  over  a  series  of  years  are  being  prepared. 

Attention  has  been  centered  principally  on  the  problems  of  greatest  concent 
to  growers  and  ginners,  such  as  the  influence  upon  the  quality  of  ginned  lint 
of  saw  speeds  and  seed-roU  densities,  excessive  moisture  in  the  seed  cotton,  and 
use  of  cleaning  equipment. 

The  character  and  value  of  this  work  are  illustrated  by  several  findings.  Ic 
has  been  popularly  believed  that  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  damage  to 
ginned  lint  is  the  relatively  high  rate  of  speed  at  which  gin  saws  are  usually 
operated.  The  laboratory  finds  that  the  speed  of  saws  within  reasonable  limits- 
is  relatively  unimportant.  But  the  rate  at  which  seed  cotton  is  fed  to  the  gin 
and  the  consequent  density  of  the  seed-cotton  roll  affect  materially  the  quality 
of  the  ginned  lint,  yet  this  condition  has  received  comparatively  minor  atten- 
tion. Use  of  the  tight  seed  roll  in  ginning  substantially  increases  the  capacity 
of  a  gin  but  only  with  a  reduction  in  quality  of  the  ginned  lint  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  farmers. 

Moisture  studies  have  yielded  information  of  great  value.  Excessive  moisture 
in  seed  cotton  has  always  presented  one  of  the  most  difficult  obstacles  to  good 
ginning.  In  the  early  approach  to  the  problem,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Engineering  designed  an  effective  and  low-cost  drier,  mentioned  in  earlier 
reports,  which  has  been  commercially  built  and  widely  installed.  Studies  of 
the  use  of  this  drier  show  that  the  moisture  of  seed  cotton  has  a  marked 
effect  on  the  smoothness  with  which  the  lint  is  ginned,  successively  lower 
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preparation  steps  being  associated  with  increases  in  moisture  content.  Use 
of  the  vertical  drier,  in  conformity  with  the  recommended  procedure,  will 
result  in  ginning  equal  in  quality  to  that  obtained  from  seed  cotton  harvested 
under  ideal  conditions. 

With  gins  in  optimum  mechanical  condition,  drying  long-staple  cottons  of 
relatively  high  moisture  increased  the  average  monetary  value  per  bale  about 
8.1  percent,  when  ginning  with  a  loose  seed  roll;  and  6  percent,  with  a  tight 
roll.  Drying  and  ginning  with  a  loose  roll  increased  the  average  value  of  the 
same  cottons  20  percent  as  compared  with  that  of  corresponding  portions, 
ginned  damp  or  wet  with  a  tight  seed  oil,  as  is  frequently  done  in  commercial 
ginning.  With  short-staple  cottons  of  relatively  high  moisture,  the  average 
monetary  value  per  bale  was  increased  1.7  percent  by  drying,  when  ginned 
with  a  loose  seed  roll;  and  3  percent,  with  a  tight  roll.  The  value  of  these 
cottons  dried  and  ginned  with  a  loose  roll  was  approximately  5  percent  higher 
than  that  obtained  when  portions  were  ginned  damp  or  wet  with  a  tight 
seed  roll.  With  gin  saws  in  poor  condition,  even  higher  percentages  of  im- 
provement are  anticipated.  Seed  cottons  having  a  moisture  content  below 
8  percent  did  not  show  enough  improvement  in  grade  to  justify  drying. 

In  the  fall  months  of  the  1931  and  1932  seasons,  this  Bureau  conducted  sur- 
veys of  the  moisture  content  of  lint  cotton  at  the  time  of  baling  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  drying  might  be  profitably  practiced.  Moisture  content  of 
the  cotton  was  then  related  to  available  weather  data.  From  these  studies, 
it  is  estimated  that  in  the  ginning  season  of  1931,  a  period  of  relatively 
little  rainfall,  24  percent  of  all  cotton  of  li^s-inch  staple  and  longer  and  8 
percent  of  cotton  shorter  than  li^-inch  staple  were  ginned  while  too  green  or 
damp  for  the  best  ginning  results.  In  1932,  a  year  in  which  rainfall  was 
heavier  in  the  ginning  months,  these  percentages  mounted  to  35  percent  for 
cotton  of  l^fe  inches  and  longer  staple  and  to  20  percent  (a  total  of  about  2 
million  bales)  for  shorter  cotton.  In  the  10  years  preceding  1933,  weather 
conditions  in  the  ginning  months  resembled  those  of  1932  in  more  seasons  than 
they  resembled  1931  conditions. 

FARM  PRICES  DO  NOT  REFLECT  QUALITY  OF  COTTON 

Data  on  prices  received  by  growers  on  the  basis  of  grade  and  staple  length 
have  been  collected  and  studied  each  year  in  selected  markets  distributed 
throughout  the  Cotton  Belt,  since  1928.  The  purpose  is  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  prices  received  by  growers  in  their  local  markets  vary  on  the 
basis  of  grade  and  staple  length  of  the  cotton,  as  a  means  of  indicating  to 
what  extent  the  price  incentive  to  growers  stimulated  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  cotton  produced. 

Results  of  the  analyses,  which  are  now  available  for  the  5  years  to  and 
including  the  1932-33  season,  show  that  prices  to  growers  do  not  accurately 
reflect  differences  in  spinning  value  of  the  different  grades  and  staple  lengths, 
and  that  some  farmers  receive  considerably  higher  prices  for  some  grades  and 
staples  than  other  farmers  receive  for  higher  grades  and  longer  staples  in  the 
same  markets  on  the  same  days.  These  irregularities  are  attributed  to 
general  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  correct  classification  and  commercial  value 
of  the  cotton  on  the  part  of  farmers  and  many  local  buyers,  to  differences 
in  bargaining  power  of  farmers  and  of  cotton  buyers,  to  small  volumes  of 
some  grades  and  staples,  and  to  other  factors. 

On  the  average,  prices  received  by  growers  were  somewhat  higher  for 
the  higher  grades  and  longer  staples  than  for  the  lower  grades  and  shorter 
staples,  but  these  average  premiums  and  discounts  to  growers  were  considerably 
less  than  those  quoted  in  central  markets.  During  the  5-year  period  1928-29 
to  1932-33,  inclusive,  the  average  premiums  received  by  growers  for  the  higher 
grades  amounted  to  only  33  percent  of  those  quoted  in  central  markets  and 
the  average  discounts  for  the  lower  grades  amounted  to  60  percent  of  those 
quoted  in  central  markets.  The  proportions  of  central-market  premiums  and 
discounts  for  staple  length  received  by  growers  were  even  less  than  those 
for  grade.  The  average  discounts  made  to  growers  for  cotton  shorter  than 
seventh-eighths  of  an  inch  amounted  to  only  5  points  during  this  5-year 
period,  while  central  market  quotations  for  thirteen-sixteenths-inch  cotton 
averaged  84  points.  Premiums  received  by  growers  for  staples  longer  than 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  averaged  only  about  17  percent  of  those  quoted  in 
central  markets. 
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Average  prices  to  growers  were  found  to  be  somewliat  higher  iu  selected 
local  markets  where  the  cotton  averaged  higher  in  grade  and  longer  in  staple 
than  in  markets  where  cotton  averaged  lower  in  grade  and  shorter  in  staple, 
adjustments  having  been  made  for  differences  in  transportation  costs  to  central 
markets  or  to  mill  towns. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  failure  of  the  present  marketing  system  to  reflect 
a  larger  proportion  of  central-market  premiums  and  discounts  in  the  prices 
received  by  growers  for  individual  bales  makes  it  impossible  for  the  growers 
who  can  produce  the  higher  gi-ades  and  longer  staples  to  realize  the  full  bene- 
fits for  doing  so.  Therefore  more  cotton  of  lower  grades  and  shorter  staples 
is  produced  than  would  be  true  were  production  better  adjusted  to  mill  require- 
ments, and  this  lowers  the  competitive  position  of  American  producers  in 
relation  to  foreign  producers. 

UNIFORM  TRADING  RULES  NEEDED 

The  purchase  and  sale  of  raw  cotton  in  spot  markets  conform  generally  to 
rules  which  define  the  terms  of  contract  and  procedure.  Approximately  30 
separate  sets  of  such  rules  are  in  effect  in  each  of  the  principal  markets  of  the 
United  States  which  employs  rales  of  its  own.  It  has  been  obvious  that  proced- 
ure in  the  markets  might  be  more  efficient  if  it  were  possible  to  reduce  to  a 
single  series  these  numerous  and  divergent  rules.  Because  of  the  diversity  of 
interests  involved,  the  problem  appeared  to  be  one  for  a  disinterested  agency 
acquainted  with  the  methods  and  requirements  of  the  market  chain  from 
grower  to  manufacturer  and  with  the  conditions  special  to  each  major  area 
of  the  Cotton  Belt.  At  the  request  of  the  A.A.A.,  supplemented  by  unanimous 
requests  from  the  trade  organizations  concerned,  the  Bureau  undertook  this 
task.  Existing  rules  were  analyzed  and  compared,  after  which  a  preliminary 
draft  of  unified  rules  was  prepared  and  submitted  for  criticism  to  the  inter- 
ested public  in  a  series  of  conferences  in  the  principal  markets  throughout  the 
Cotton  Belt.   A  final  draft  is  now  being  prepared. 

LIGHT  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  SISAL  BAGGING  FOR  COTTON 

A  new  problem  for  cotton  growers  arose  during  the  season  with  the  intro- 
duction on  a  large  scale  of  bagging  for  cotton  bales  made  entirely  of  sisal. 
Objection  was  soon  raised  by  buyers  in  farmers'  markets,  principally  on  the 
^ound  that  sisal  fibers  adhering  to  the  lint  impaired  the  value  of  cotton 
for  spinning  purposes.  Growers  to  whose  bales  sisal  bagging  had  been  applied 
promptly  found  themselves  penalized  from  75  cents  to  S2  a  bale;  in  many 
cases  they  attempted  to  recover  this  amount  from  their  ginners.  Gins  stopped 
using  sisal  bagging  and  a  period  of  confusion  followed,  marked  by  controversy, 
over  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  sisal  bagging. 

Sisal  bagging  was  offered  at  low  prices  compared  with  other  materials,  thus 
-offering  a  possibility  of  reducing  the  cost  of  preparing  the  crop  for  market, 
therefore,  upon  the  request  of  growers,  several  State  commissioners  of  agri- 
culture, and  others,  the  Bureau  studied  some  of  the  major  questions  involved. 
American  mills  were  surveyed  to  ascertain  their  manufacturing  experience 
with  cotton  covered  with  sisal,  and  spinning  tests  were  made  in  cooijeration 
with  a  large  manufacturer  and  with  the  textile  school  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Kaleigh. 

The  results  of  the  mill  survey  indicated  no  unfavorable  results  in  the 
use  of  cotton  covered  with  sisal  when  opened,  carded,  and  manufactured  ac- 
cording to  usual  mill  practices,  and  the  spinning  tests  developed  no  significant 
differences  in  spinning  utility  which  could  be  attributed  to  the  type  of  bagging 
used.  Spinning  tests  of  small  lots  of  card-strip  waste,  obtained  from  bales 
covered  with  sisal  and  jute  bagging,  indicated  that  the  presence  of  sisal 
and  jute  fibers  did  not  affect  the  spinning  behavior  of  such  material  when 
spun  into  a  coarse  yarn  (No.  6s  count  or  coarser).  However,  tests  of  card- 
strip  waste  spun  into  a  finer  yarn  (No.  12s  count)  indicated  that  sisal  fibers 
affect  the  spinning  behavior  of  the  material.  In  view  of  the  small  quantity 
of  card-strip  waste  tested  it  seems  desirable  that  additional  tests  be  made 
on  such  material  before  any  final  conclusion  is  reached  in  the  matter. 

THE   EVOLUTION   OF  A   LAND  POLICY 

The  work  in  land  economics  has  been  directed  for  a  number  of  years  toward 
formulating  a  definite,  consistent,  and  unified  land  policy  that  will  give  us 
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^  a  planned  utilization  of  our  land  resources  according  to  the  uses  for  which 
our  various  types  and  grades  of  land  are  best  fitted  and  with  due  consideration 
of  long-run  public  welfare.  As  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  a  land-use 
program  for  the  Nation  involves  a  steady  retirement  of  lands  least  suited  for 
agricultural  production. 

During  the  year  the  A. A, A.  established,  in  its  Division  of  Program  Planning, 
a  Land  Policy  Si&ction,  to  carry  out,  as  a  phase  of  the  Administration's  agri- 
cultural adjustment  program,  a  coordinated  national  program  for  the  better 
use  of  our  land  resources.  The  Public  Works  Administration  allotted  to  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  an  initial  sum  of  $25,000,000,  later 
augmented  by  an  additional  $12,500,000  for  expenditure  in  the  drought  area, 
for  the  purchase  of  submarginal  lands.  The  President  has  requested  the 
preparation,  by  the  newly  created  National  Resources  Board,  of  a  comprehen- 
sive national  report,  with  recommendations  for  appropriate  action,  on  land 
utilization  and  land  policy.  To  all  these  enterprises  this  Bureau  is  opening 
the  full  volume  of  its  resources,  making  available  to  them  the  results  of  its 
experience,  the  conclusions  of  its  research  over  a  number  of  years,  and  the 
services  of  its  trained  personnel. 

In  the  field  of  land  values,  the  results  of  the  annual  survey  of  the  farm 
real-estate  situation  met,  as  usual,  a  steadily  widening  public  response  as  a 
guide  to  action  in  the  unsettled  farm  real-estate  field. 

COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES  IN  FIELD  OF  LAND  ECONOMICS 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Land  Policy  Section,  several  members  of 
the  technical  staff  were  detailed  for  several  months  to  the  newly  created 
Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  assist 
in  the  organization  of  that  division  and  in  the  formulation  of  its  policies  and 
programs.  At  the  request  of  the  War  Department,  the  Bureau,  through  its 
Division  of  Land  Economics,  undertook  to  appraise  the  lands  embraced  within 
the  Fort  Peck  Dam  project.  At  the  request  of  the  State  Department,  appraisal 
of  the  economic  damage  of  smelter  fumes  to  farm  property  in  northeastern 
Washington  was  continued  and  preparations  were  made  for  rendering  a  final 
report  on  this  important  international  case  now  pending  for  adjudication. 

Field  work  was  completed  on  a  comprehensive  land-use  planning  study  cover- 
ing 14  counties  in  the  northern  Minnesota  cut-over  area.  The  final  report,  in 
which  the  University  of  Minnesota,  other  State  agencies,  and  other  bureaus 
of  this  Department  are  cooperating,  is  being  prepared.  The  results  are  ex- 
pected to  form  the  basis  for  action,  both  State  and  Federal,  for  the  solution 
of  the  acute  land-utilization  problems  in  this  area.  Field  work  was  continued 
for  a  similar  project  in  Georgia  and  the  final  report,  with  recommendations, 
is  being  prepared. 

An  economic  and  social  study  of  the  Southern  Appalachians,  which  provides 
information  of  great  value  as  a  basis  for  land-use  planning  in  that  area,  was 
sent  to  press.  Cooperating  in  this  study  were  other  bureaus  of  this  Depart- 
ment, the  Office  of  Education  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  of  the  States  involved.  The  report  sets  forth  the 
facts  regarding  physical  features  and  conditions,  types  of  land  utilization,  farm 
management  and  organization,  occupations  and  marketing  conditions,  problems 
of  public  finance  and  farm  taxes,  schools  and  education,  population  distribution 
and  changes,  variations  in  farm-family  living,  food  supplies,  and  social  condi- 
tions and  organizations.  Relationships  and  effects  are  indicated  whenever 
practicable  and  programs  of  adjustment  are  suggested. 

FARM-MANAGEMENT  STUDIES  SHOW  THE  ADJUSTMENTS  NEEDED 

Recent  far-reaching  changes  in  economic  situations  affecting  agriculture  as 
a  whole  as  well  as  individual  farmers,  together  with  the  Government  program 
for  agricultural  adjustment,  have  raised  questions  that  can  be  answered  only 
by  farm-management  research.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  in  this  field  has  been 
directed  to  uncover  new  and  vital  facts  regarding  the  industry  and  the  indi- 
vidual farm.  Studies  of  types  of  farming,  farm  management  and  practice,  and 
means  and  measures  of  efficiency  of  farm  organization,  have  been  made  for 
both  broad  regions  and  typical  localities  representative  of  the  conditions  to  be 
studied. 
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TYPE-OF-FARMING  STUDIES  HELP  IN  LAND  PLANNING 

Type-of-farming  studies  in  10  States  were  conducted  and  new  work  was 
planned  for  several  other  States.  All  of  this  work  was  done  in  cooperation  with 
State  agencies.  In  these  studies,  facts  were  gathered  regarding  the  fiscal  and 
economic  factors  effecting  the  success  of  farmers  in  each  locality. 

The  type-of-farming  study  in  the  State  of  Washington  developed  data  that  are 
being  used  as  a  basis  for  a  new  State  program  of  research  and  land-use  plan- 
ning work.  It  furnished  material  for  maps  showing  the  several  distinct  regions 
of  the  State  and  character  of  farm  organizations  found  in  each.  A  similar 
survey  in  Utah  covering  farm-land  ownership  and  land  classification  is  being 
used  as  a  basis  for  a  new  land  program  in  that  State.  As  rapidly  as  data  be- 
come available  they  are  utilized  in  the  State  programs  of  extension  work  for 
they  enable  the  extension  specialists  to  adapt  their  efforts  to  the  specific  needs 
of  individual  farmers  in  the  light  of  their  individual  problems. 

These  studies  provide  the  working  understanding  of  agriculture  of  the  locality 
or  State  in  terms  of  the  characteristics  of  individual  farms  that  make  up  the 
industry  in  that  locality.  Including  agriculture  as  an  industry  as  well  as  farm- 
ing as  an  occupation,  they  are  both  comprehensive  and  detailed.  The  descrip- 
tive basis  of  the  studies  includes  data  drawn  from  the  census  and  other  sources, 
in  addition  to  results  of  close-up  examination  of  the  methods  of  individual 
farmers.  In  the  analytic  phase  the  effort  is  made  to  explain  regional  and  local 
differences  in  the  tyi)e  of  farming,  by  showing  tJie  effects  of  land,  climate,  and 
economic  conditions,  which  combine  to  determine  the  specific  character  of  the 
farming  of  a  region.  The  scope  of  this  work  is  necessarily  very  broad  because 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  individual  farmer  may  be  determined  by  pecu- 
liarities of  land,  climate,  and  local  economic  conditions,  or  by  factors  entirely 
external  to  the  community. 

REGIONAL  WHEAT  STUDIES  SHOW  COST  VARIATION 

A  survey  of  over  2,400  farms  in  the  wheat  regions  of  the  Southwest,  the 
Dakotas,  Montana,  and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  has  provided  facts  covering  crop- 
ping systems,  equipment  used,  practices  followed,  and  use  and  cost  of  wheat 
growing  in  these  diverse  areas. 

The  problems  of  the  wheat  growers  are  as  diverse  as  the  conditions  under 
which  wheat  is  grown  and  the  wheat-adjustment  problems  are  as  varied  as 
those  of  the  farms.  The  gathered  material  reports  wheat-farming  practices 
under  a  wide  range  of  natural  conditions  and  in  a  wide  variety  of  farming 
systems.  At  one  extreme  is  the  problem  of  combining  wheat  with  other  crops 
or  of  replacing  wheat  entirely  with  some  other  crop.  At  the  other  extreme 
is  the  question  whether  wheat  can  be  grown  at  all  with  profit. 

One  problem  in  the  newer  wheat  areas  is  that  of  adjusting  acreage  to  labor 
and  machine  power.  If  wheat  sold  for  75  cents  a  bushel  an  operator  of  320 
acres  in  one  area  could  pay  operating  expenses  and  machinery  depreciation 
with  a  yield  of  6  bushels,  whereas  an  operator  handling  500  to  800  acres  could 
do  as  well  with  a  yield  of  5  bushels. 

For  well-organized  farms  the  operating  cost  differs  materially  in  different 
areas  and  the  average  yield  and  the  probability  of  obtaining  yields  differ 
in  different  areas. 

At  75  cents  a  bushel,  a  well-organized  farm  in  central  Kansas  would  require 
6  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  to  meet  the  usual  outlay  for  hired  labor,  materials, 
and  depreciation  on  machinery.  An  8-bushel  yield  would  allow  the  farmer 
to  meet  these  costs  and  pay  6  percent  on  his  usual  farm  valuation.  Yield 
records  indicate  that  he  can  expect  the  6-bushel-or-better  yield  92  percent 
of  the  time  and  the  8-bushel  yield  83  percent  of  the  years.  The  actual  average 
yield  for  this  area  over  a  20-year  period  was  11  bushels.  This  is  a  real  wheat 
area.  In  contrast,  in  a  western  Kansas  area,  with  lower  acre  costs,  a  farmer 
requires  only  a  5-bushel  yield  to  meet  operating  costs  and  about  6^2  bushels 
to  pay  6  percent  interest  on  the  valuation  of  the  farm ;  but  average  yields  are 
lower  and  the  hazards  are  greater.  In  this  area  a  yield  too  low  to  pay  operat- 
ing costs  at  75  cents  a  bushel  can  be  expected  about  30  percent  of  the  time 
and  a  yield  large  enough  to  pay  cash  expense,  depreciation,  land  use,  and 
something  for  operator's  labor  can  be  expected  only  about  half  the  time. 
Such  an  area,  as  a  whole,  is  plainly  submarginal  and  wheat  production,  if 
continued,  must  be  supported  by  public  relief  much  of  the  time. 
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The  study  is  not  only  providing  a  measure  of  the  hazards  of  growing  wheat 
ander  semiarid  conditions  but  also  is  revealing  types  of  organization  and 
methods  of  operation  best  fitted  to  the  physical  and  economic  conditions  of 
the  area. 

FARMERS  REPORT  INCREASED  INCOME 

The  improvement  of  farm  incomes  in  1933  over  1932  was  reported  in  detail 
by  nearly  7,000  farmers,  who  own  and  operate  their  farms,  in  the  Bureau's 
annual  survey.  These  farmers  reported  an  average  cash  balance  of  $415  avail- 
able for  paying  living  expenses,  debts,  and  improvements.  This  compares  with 
the  gross  estimates  of  all  farms,  which  was  $408.  The  income  survey  of  indi- 
vidual farms  shows  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  inventory  value  of  crops, 
livestock,  equipment,  and  supplies  of  $101  during  the  year.  The  estimated 
value  of  food  products  used  for  the  farm  family  was  $163.  These  results  show 
a  decided  improvement  of  conditions  over  the  year  1932  when  the  same 
inquiries  showed  an  available  cash  balance  of  only  $257,  a  decline  in  the 
farmer's  inventory  of  $191,  while  the  value  of  food  used  was  about  the  same, 
or  $161. 

SMALL-FARM  REQUIREMENTS  SUMMARIZED 

The  interest  during  this  emergency  period  in  small  farms,  town  lots  for 
gardening,  and  what  are  known  as  "  subsistence  homesteads  "  created  a  wide- 
spread demand  for  information  on  the  operation  of  the  small  place.  In  co- 
operation with  the  Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  a  publication  was  issued  on  Planning  a  Subsistence  Homestead. 
Widespread  use  of  this  publication  has  demonstrated  the  growing  importance 
of  the  small  holding  as  the  direct  means  of  livelihood. 

FEWER  FOLKS  MOVING  FARMWARD 

A  marked  slowing-up  occurred  in  the  migration  from  cities  to  farms,  this 
movement  during  1933  being  estimated  at  only  62  percent  of  the  corresponding" 
1932  total.  As  a  result  the  annual  estimate  by  the  Bureau  of  changes  in  the 
number  of  persons  living  on  farms  showed  a  net  gain  of  267,000  during  1933 
c'ompared  with  1,001,000  a  year  earlier.  The  January  1,  1934,  estimate  of  the 
total  farm  population  was  32,509,000. 

The  extent  and  general  direction  of  interstate  migrations  by  native-born  white 
I)ersons  from  1870  to  1930  are  shown  on  a  series  of  chart  maps  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  Bureau  for  each  State  (or  Territory),  based  on  census  data. 
The  expansion  of  agriculture  into  the  Corn  Belt  and  then  farther  west,  the 
rapid  growth  of  population  in  many  Mountain  and  Pacific  States,  and  the 
drawing  power  of  northern  and  eastern  industry  and  commerce  are  clearly 
shown,  and  brief  interpretive  statements  are  given  on  the  charts. 

A  study  of  local  government  in  two  western  Kentucky  counties,  from  the 
viewpoints  of  farm  taxation  and  governmental  services  rendered  to  farm 
people,  was  completed  and  will  be  published  by  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
which  institution  cooperated  in  the  study.  The  results,  among  o  her  things, 
indicate  a  need  for  marked  changes  in  fiscal  policy  if  mounting  annual  deficits 
are  to  be  stopped  before  defaultin.c?  of  debt  obligations  becomes  inevitable. 
"Ways  and  means  of  bettering  the  financial  standing  of  these  counties  are  sug- 
gested but  upon  the  assumption  that  property-tax  rates  should  not  be  increased. 

RESEARCH  IN   FARM  TAXATION 

The  central  point  in  the  farm-tax  problem  is  the  undue  burden  of  the  general 
property  tax  upon  real-estate  owners  and  particularly  upon  owners  with 
meager  incomes,  such  as  most  farmers  and  small-home  owners.  The  general 
property  tax  has  become  mainly  a  real-estate  tax,  as  much  personal  property, 
especially  the  intangible,  escapes  this  tax.  The  obvious  remedies  are  improve- 
ment through  governmental  economy,  improved  local  government  organization, 
and  proper  assessment  of  all  property,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  an 
equalization  of  the  tax  burden  through  tax  revision  that  would  put  a  relatively 
greater  dependence  on  revenue  sources  other  than  the  general  property  tax. 
Recommendations  of  this  nature  were  made  in  June  in  a  report  entitled 
The  Farmers'  Tax  Problem  ",  published  as  House  Document  406,  Seventy-third 
^Congress,  second  session.    This  report  touches  on  the  necessity  of  coordination 
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of  State  and  Federal  taxes  to  facilitate  desirable  State  tax  revision,  outlines 
the  fundamental  nature  of  the  farm-tax  problem,  and  contains  much  basic 
information  resulting  from  the  Bureau's  research.  It  shows,  for  example^ 
that  total  farm  property  taxes  levied  in  the  United  States  increased  from 
$256,000,000  in  1913  to  the  peak  of  $668,000,000  in  1929,  after  which  the  total 
declined  from  year  to  year,  reaching  approximately  $457,000,000  in  1933. 

In  addition,  the  farmer  pays  automobile  and  gasoline  taxes,  some  inheritance,, 
income,  and  poll  taxes,  and  indirect  taxes  through  higher  prices  of  certain 
commodities  bought  and  lower  prices  of  some  products  sold.  It  is  evident 
from  the  practical  operation  of  the  property  tax  that  a  much  larger  amount 
of  taxes  levied  on  others  is  shifted  to  the  farmer  than  is  shifted  by  him  to- 
others. 

Details  of  the  Bureau's  research  showed  a  sharp  increase  in  the  real  burden 
of  the  tax  despite  the  drop  in  the  amount  of  tax  per  acre,  and  the  burden, 
of  farm  taxes  in  recent  years  was  further  indicated  by  the  relation  of  taxes; 
to  both  cash  and  gross  income,  as  shown  by  the  returns  from  several  thousand 
farms  representing  all  parts  of  the  country,  In  the  Bureau's  annual  computa- 
tion of  income.  Property  taxes  were  shown  to  become  exceedingly  severe,, 
especially  in  a  time  of  depression,  because  they  are  not  adjusted  even  approxi- 
mately to  the  curtailment  in  the  farmer's  income. 

FINDING  THE  FACTS  ON  TAX  DELINQUENCY 

A  Nation-wide  study  was  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  of  all  the  States  to  determine  the  extent  of  tax  delinquency^ 
and  tax  sales  of  farm  property.  This  study  was  financed  by  the  Civil  Works 
Administration. 

Preliminary  tabulations  show  a  serious  increase  in  tax  delinquency.  Indica- 
tions are  that  farm-tax  delinquency  reached  its  peak  in  1932,  and  then  declined 
in  response  to  reduced  property  taxes  and  an  increased  farm  income,  brought 
about  by  higher  farm  prices  and  rental  and  benefit  payments  under  the- 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

Of  the  total  tax  levy  on  all  property  in  285  predominantly  agricultural 
counties  in  9  States,  on  the  date  when  1933  taxes  became  delinquent,  44  percent 
of  the  1932  delinquent  taxes  and  slightly  less  than  9  percent  of  the  192S 
delinquent  taxes  remained  unpaid.  It  is  evident  that  a  large  part  of  the 
initial  delinquency  is  paid  or  otherwise  liquidated  within  a  year  of  the 
delinquency  date. 

In  areas  of  poor  agricultural  land,  the  accumulation  of  delinquent  taxes 
is  materially  greater  than  in  the  better  agricultural  sections,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  apparent  that  causes  of  tax  delinquency  must  be  considered  very 
carefully  to  avoid  erroneous  conclusions  with  respect  to  its  underlying  economic,, 
legal,  and  administrative  causes. 

FARM-MORTGAGE  DEBT  REDUCED 

Preliminary  estimates  of  total  farm-mortgage  indebtedness,  computed  periodi- 
cally by  this  Bureau,  show  a  material  reduction  of  from  15  to  20  percent  in  the- 
volume  of  outstanding  mortgage  debt  from  1930  to  1933.  The  rapid  increase 
in  the  volume  of  foreclosures,  from  an  average  of  15.7  per  1,000  of  all  faiins 
in  the  year  ended  March  15,  1930.  to  38.8  percent  in  the  year  ended  on  that 
date  in  1933,  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  reduction  in  mortgage  debt. 

Lending  agencies  are  now  in  possession  of  large  holdings  of  land  that  must 
eventually  be  transferred  to  other  ownership.  Estimates  of  the  total  farm 
real  estate  acquired  by  corporations  lending  on  farm-mortgage  security 
increased  from  $294,000,000  as  of  January  1,  1930,  to  $511,000,000  in  1932 
and  $770,000,000  in  1933.  As  farm  land  values  declined  sharply  during  this 
period,  the  actual  increase  on  an  acreage  basis  would  be  proportionately 
greater. 

WHY  COUNTRY  BANKS  FAIL 

A  study  of  country-bank  policy  in  Arkansas  was  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  Arkansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Preliminary  findings- 
are  contained  in  Bulletin  298  of  the  Arkansas  station,  entitled  "  General 
Indicators  of  the  Condition  of  Arkansas  Banks  ",  published  in  May.  A  more- 
comprehensive  report  is  being  prepared  for  publication. 
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The  banks  that  failed  after  1929  entered  the  depression  with  a  large  portion 
of  their  assets  in  the  form  of  slow  and  doubtful  loans.  They  had  insufficient 
liquid  assets  to  meet  the  decline  of  deposits  which  followed  the  drought  of  1930. 
The  failure  of  these  banks,  including  a  large  chain,  shocked  public  confidence 
and  caused  extensive  withdrawals  from  other  banks  above  the  withdrawals 
that  resulted  from  the  short  crop  of  1930  and  the  declining  prices  during  the 
depression.    These  withdrawals  caused  the  failure  of  additional  banks. 

Loans  used  by  farmers  to  produce  crops  and  loans  used  by  local  business  men 
to  carry  on  current  operations,  are  shown  to  be  among  the  most  liquid  of  bank 
assets.  Had  the  banks  used  more  of  their  funds  to  finance  the  current  produc- 
tive operations  of  local  farmers  and  business  men,  and  less  of  their  funds  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  real  estate  and  the  capitalizing  of  businesses,  there 
would  have  been  far  fewer  failures  among  Arkansas  banks. 

To  aid  in  determining  further  what  makes  a  good  loan  for  some  banks,  an 
analysis  of  500  cotton-production  loans  and  500  livestock  loans  rediscounted  by 
the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  of  St.  Louis  was  made.  Tentative  find- 
ings regarding  the  specific  factors  that  affect  most  directly  the  collectibility 
of  short-  and  intermediate-term  farm  loans  are  being  issued. 

OUTLOOK  REPORTS  PROVE  USEFUL  IN  ADJUSTMENTS 

Outlook  work  represents  one  of  the  most  direct  and  effective  means  of  co- 
operation with  State  college  and  extension  economists  in  presenting  the  analysis 
of  the  agricultural  situation  changes  and  developments.  This  work  is  basic  to 
the  application  of  economic  facts  and  analysis  to  the  problems  of  the  individual 
farmer,  and  has  been  utilized  to  an  increasing  degree  since  the  program  of  agri- 
cultural adjustment  was  inaugurated.  Not  only  the  annual  and  seasonal  out- 
look reports  have  been  utilized  to  a  larger  extent  but  there  have  also  been 
constant  calls  for  special  statements  at  frequent  intervals. 

ECONOMIC  INFORMATION  WIDELY  DISTRIBUTED  AMONG  FARMERS 

During  the  10  years  of  development  of  outlook  work,  the  factual  basis,  includ- 
ing series  of  statistics,  indexes,  and  analyses,  has  been  digested  and  published 
in  convenient  form  for  the  use  of  extension  and  other  economists.  As  a  result, 
the  materials  with  which  to  do  effective  outlook  work  are  now  much  more  exten- 
sive than  ever  before.  Our  work  in  presenting  this  material  graphically  in  the 
form  of  outlook  charts  has  proceeded ;  most  of  the  series  are  now  represented 
by  such  charts.  Tens  of  thousands  of  these  have  been  utilized  by  the  A.A.A. 
in  its  recent  campaigns,  in  addition  to  the  many  thousands  that  have  been  dis- 
tributed annually  among  extension  workers.  The  objective — to  make  available 
the  materials  with  which  the  individual  farmer  could  better  judge  the  probable 
changes  in  the  near  future — has  been  accomplished  in  these  publications  by  a 
■combination  of  fact  and  analysis. 

Because  conditions  are  constantly  changing,  the  greater  part  of  the  Bureau's 
research  in  the  economic  field  reaches  the  public  through  current  reports  rather 
than  in  permanent  publications.  Much  of  our  work,  therefore,  is  in  the  nature 
of  current  service  which  depends  for  its  greatest  usefulness  upon  its  timeliness. 

ECONOMICS  LIBRARY  ESSENTIAL  TO  RESEARCH 

The  Bureau's  library  is  a  research  laboratory  of  economic  facts  which  has 
been  indispensable  in  the  newer  activities  of  the  year.  Economic  workers  are 
served  by  a  trained  and  experienced  staff  whose  aid  in  the  search  for  facts,  in 
the  great  mass  of  economic  literature,  greatly  expedites  their  work.  Several 
comprehensive  bibliographies  have  grown  out  of  the  work  done  as  a  part  of  the 
Bureau's  research.  Among  these  are  one  on  land  settlement  which  makes  avail- 
able the  voluminous  literature  on  this  subject,  and  another  comprising  a  digest 
■of  State  laws  relating  to  the  relief  of  agricultural  indebtedness.  Surveys  were 
Also  made  and  bibliographies  issued  of  the  literature  on  agricultural  relief  and 
on  the  relation  of  business  and  agriculture.  The  collections,  which  comprise 
this  library,  now  form  one  of  the  most  extensive  libraries  in  the  world  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  economics.  New  acquisitions  are  constantly  being  made  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  in  which  we  live. 
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